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Te se Reo the Fift 
SS . && IR $1,055 ’ 





Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip-cover, 
windshield, gas tank and speedometer—all for $100 extra, Self-starter, if wanted, $20 extra. 











The 1912 Sensation 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 


Five Times Oversold in May 











[ have built automobiles for 25 years. Reo the We did all this with every car, in the midst of the 
Fifth is my 24th model. April rush. We do it today, and shall always do it 
I have watched all theups and downs of Motordom— so long as I build this car. 
all thecomingsand goings, the successes and failures. 
But I never saw a demand like that which devel- The Center Control 
oped for Reo the Fifth this year. In April and May Then we equipped this car with my new center 
we could easily have sold five times our factory output. control. All the gear shifting is done by a small, 
round lever between the two front seats. It is done 
My Final Car by moving this lever only three inches in each of 


Month after month I have told you the story, 00 0 directions. 
you booe: Gia this anit hes Game — ores I got rid of all side levers, so the front doors were 
: ; ie . 5 clear. Both brakes are operated by foot pedals. 
I built this car as my final creation, as the cap- , . : 
sheaf of my career. In these ways I made possible the left-side drive. 
n thi te Now nearly all makers announce for next season 
In this car I embodied the best I had learned from the enthes Gunteal Gull the tabhaiin Gales. et nebe 


= yoasads ont Sang. = = * can use my center control. They still use the old 
This car marked my limit. Every detail showed time levers. 


the best I knew. The A ing Price 


I analyzed all steel that went into it. I tested the : 
gears in a crushing machine with 50 tons’ capacity. Then we offered this car—the best I can build— 
I used Nickel Steel axles—Vanadium Steel con- for $1,056. And nothing on the market could begin 
: : 2 : “ to compete with it. 


nections. I equipped the car with 13 Timken bearings. Tho car is long. teemny an0 gowertal, The wheels are 


To every part I gave big margins of safety. The big. The body is finished in 17 coats. The upholstering 
carburetor I doubly heated for low-grade gasoline, is the height of luxury. 
The demand for this car will grow and grow as the 
I Watched It facts become better known. I believe that each ca: will 
a sell twenty. 
Then I took personal charge of the building, for I But the price of $1,055 can’t last long. The p» ce is 
pledged my good faith on this car. too low for profit, and materials are advancing. ~ :fore 


very long advancing costs will compel us to as)! some- 


saw that the parts were ground over and ove - 
I sa ”% = & d over, thing more for this car. 


until we got utter exactness. I saw that each car 


rot a thousand inspections. 
, pe 1,000 Dealers 


_ The engines were tested for 48 hours. Each fin- Reo the Fifth is shown by dealers ina thous. | towns. 
ished car was tested over and over, until it proved If you will write for our catalog, showing the ¢ ar‘« is styles 
utterly perfect. of body, we will tell you where to see the car Address 


R. M. OWEN & CO., General Sales Agents for REO MOTOR CAR CO., Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 























(G4) 
Extra Tire in Sections As it is interchangeable on all wagons | bridge company was $3,000. A farmer 
\ wide tire saves the road, but raakes| With the_same size wheels, it need only} stood by and said he could hire men and 
wagon cumbersome when it is empty,| be used on the sized wagons needed when /| build it for less than $1,000. He was 
1 can have the benefit of a wide steel| the roads are heavy. given _the job and completed it for 
when you need one, and not be both-|. Such a tire will be a tremendous sav- $665.65. The bridge is said by all whe 
1 with it when traveling “licht” by} '28 0m your horses, and will help to keep| have seen it to be one of the best. in 
ne the tire made of steel in two sec-| the roads from being cut up.—Horace F.| the state. _Would it not be a good idea 
ns by your blacksmith. Clark. ~ oe to have some of our farmers build a few 
These sections, each a semi-circle, can vee - cement bridges in Gage county ?—Wy- 
e bolted over the regular, narrow tire] Farmer Builds Bridge. morean, Neb. “a 4" 
na minute. The bolts pass under the In Coffey county, Kansas, some time | 5 ; re YF & : 
felloe. through lobes on the under side| ago, bids on a new cement bridge were | Drainaz: is a necessary foundation for 


f the extra tire. | called for. The lowest bid made by a a good road. 
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admires a man 


world 
with marked powers of initiative. 
easy enough to follow the blazed trail of 
the masses who by hook or crook eke out 
an existence, but the individual who suc- 
ceeds in grubbing his path along an un- 
frequented way is worthy of public com- 


endowed 


The 
It is 


mendation. Such a man is Henry Kirk- 
lin, the champion colored gardener of the 
world. Mr. Kirklin has been a trail- 
blazer for his race; almost a second 
Booker T. Washington, with the excep- 
tion that he has limited his efforts to 
endeavoring to demonstrate to his mates 
the opportunity which awaits the perse- 
vering negro who will seek independence 
as a general farmer, poultryman, or 
truck gardener. 

A few years of inferior schooling, a 
few coppers in his pocket, the clothes 
on his back, and a great big surplus 
of ambition were the sole assets of 
Henry Kirklin when at a tender age he 
severed home-ties and started out to make 
his way in the world. His ideal was to 
learn a trade and with this in mind he 
entered the employ of an extensive nurs- 
ery company as a general roustabout and 
handy man. The work was hard; the 
hours were long and the pay was meagre 
—in fact the first year the colored boy 
received only thirty cents a day out of 


which he had to pay for his food and 
lodging. : 
Notwithstanding these hardships the 


negro was content, as daily he was prog- 
ressing in the rudiments of spraying, 
grafting, and pruning. Nothing escaped 
the colored youth; he had an eye and 
an ear for every new method or modern 
overation. His training was rigid; the 
French and German foremen under whom 
hé worked required that all the nursery 
work such as tying vines, pruning, trans- 
planting, and so on, should be done to 
perfection. Many a night young Kirklia 
returned to work after dark in order to 
perfect work which had not previously 
satisfied the overseers. Of thirty boys 
who started to work for the nursery con- 
cern that year, the colored lad was the 


only one that remained and gave satis- 
faction. For six years he worked as a 
nursery hand before he received one dol- 


lar a day for his services and it was not 
until his ninth year of faithful labor 
that his wages were raised to $1.50, an 
amount which the twentieth century la- 
borer would in many cases scoff at. 

The twelve years which Henry Kirklia 
spent in the employ of this nursery were 
his days of schooling where he mastered 
all the “ifs” and “buts” of vegetable 
and fruit production. He learned the 
practical secrets of grafting, pruning, and 
fertilization ; he gained complete familiar- 


ity with all the common varieties of 
fruit, truck crops, and ornamental 
shrubs; in a word he obtained a back- 
door scientific education. The toil of 


his hand and the sweat of his brow cor- 
related with the keen action of his brain 
to such an extent that the colored lad 
of twelve years back had metamorphosed 
into a full-fledged, six-cylinder horticul- 
turist. 

From the position of a student he now 
advanced to the station of an instructor 
is he was engaged by the Horticultural 
department of the Missouri agricultural 
college as a nursery hand who directed 
the students in the practical work of 


general orchard management, as well as 
cross-breeding, 
fertilization. 


and 
Kirk- 


grafting, pruniag, 
For four years Mr. 




















lin remained in the employ of the col- 
lege and during that neriod he started 
many a student along the way of effici- 
ent practice in the lore of truck garden- 
ing, orcharding, or small fruit produc- 
tion. 

Along in the early eighties this negro 
decided that he had done quite enough 
disciple work in aiding his fellowmen 
and that it was about time that he 
began to help himself. Therefore he em- 
barked in vegetable gardening on the out- 
skirts of a Missouri city of ten thousand 
inhabitants. His gross assets amounted 
to $1.50 in cash, a plot of land one 
hundred and seventy-seven by ninety feet 
in dimension, a couple of hot-bed sash, 
and a few tools. Even under these 
handicapped conditions he produced the 
best vegetable and truck crops which had 
ever tickled the palates of - *- community ; 
the excellence of his products rapidly 
created a keen demand and developed a 
special custom for all the garden stuff 
which he could raise. 

The initial year of his operations as a 
producer Mr. Kirklin marketed his vege- 
tables in an old wheelbarrow which he 
pushed around from house to house over 
all portions of the city. The second 
season he used a two-wheeled push-cart 
and by the third year he was able to 
afford a horse and wagon. From sunup 
until sunset this industrious negro and 
his wife worked in their garden, as he 
could not afford to hire assistance. In 
no respect did he neglect his study of 
scientific and practical horticulture; all 
of his leisure was spent in poring over 
text books and a.ricultura] bulletins. 

From a small garden containing eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty square yards.of 
surface, this truck farmer has increased 
his holdings to three and one-half acres, 
four hundred square yards of which area 
is covered by hotbeds. In fifteen years 
he has saved enough money to buy two 
valuable city lots and to erect substan- 
tial residences thereon; he has educated 
four of his children at Lincoln Institute, 
a negro college: he is about to construct 
a new home for himself; and in addi- 
tion he has stowed away a tidy fortune 
in the savings bank. From a job that 
paid him only thirty cents a day, this 
progressive colored man has risen step 
by step to the ownership of an inde 
pendent garden that returns him an an- 
nual income of from $1.500 to $1,800 
Solely as a result of plodding industry, 
stick-to-itiveness and latent ability, he 
has won for himself recognition as the 
best colored gardener in the world. 

At the Jamestown Exposition in 1907 
Henry Kirklin was awarded the world’s 
gold medal prize and a diploma for ex- 
hibiting the best show of truck crops 
and small fruits of any of the members 
of his race, while his exhibit at the St. 
Louis Exposition in 1904 (no premiums 
were granted at this skow) attracted 
wide-spread attention and was _ univer- 
sally praised. A notable feature was 
a squash twelve inches in diameter which 
the negro had grown inside of a glass 
globe, and fourteen Clyde strawberries 
which filled a quart box. Today Mr. 
Kirklin is in special demand as an in- 
stitute speaker at horticultural meetings 
throughout the Central and Southwest- 
ern states. 

The Kirklin garden is of a general 
utility nature, as practically every va- 


riety of vegetables and truck crops is 
grown. Every inch of surface in the 








Remarkable Achievements of 


Henry Kirklin, Gardener 


By Geo. H. Dacy 





three and one-half acres is utilized and 
often two or three crops are produced 
on the same plot during one season 
During the last four years Mr. Kirklin 
has realized $1,600 from the saie of 
strawberries produced on a two-thirds of 
an acre area while correspondingly profit- 
able returns have characterized his to 
mato, celery, cabbage, cauliflower, potato, 
okra, lettuce, and radish crops. Recent- 
ly he derived a gross income of 
from four hundred hills of tomatoes. 
The largest crop of strawberries which 
he ever preduced from his two-thirds of 
an acre amounted to four thousand and 
seventeen quarts which sold at twelve 
and one-half to twenty cents per box, 
yielding a return of approximately $675. 
His radishes annually total about two 
thousand bunches which sell at a nickel 
a bunch, while three thousand heads of 
lettuce bring in $150. Last year two 
thousand bunches of celery sold for $170, 
while the sweet corn brought eight and 
one-third cents a dozen and the Rocky 
Ford cantaloupes -old for ten cents each. 

A couple of seasons back, Mr. Kirklin 
produced one cabbage which weighed six- 
teen pounds; he annually raises about 
seven hundred cabbages of the best 
quality which command a fancy price. 
On a small scale he raises both Irish 
and sweet potatoes, carrots, onions, leek, 
narsley, okra, sweet peppers, hot peppers, 
eggplant, kohl-rabi, bunch beans, polled 
beans, lima beans, cucumbers, squash, 
beets, and many other truck crops. In 
addition to all the stuff which he sells, 
his garden furnishes nearly all the food 
for his home table. Each year he fat- 
tens eight to ten hogs, for his home meat 
supply, on the refuse and waste from 
the garden, while the garden left-overs 
supnly nearly all the feed for his horse 
and cow. His wife makes preserves out 
of the culled fruit while she cans the 
inferior vegetavles which are unfit for 
market and in this way practically al! 
the products and by-products of this 
three and one-half acre garden are in- 
tensively utilized. Mr. Kirklin’s associa- 
tion with the agricultural college is re- 
flected in the quality of his live stock 
as his cow is a pure-bred Jersey, his 
swine are full-blood Duroc Jerseys, and 
his horse is a grade animal of good 
breeding 

A prominent feature of the place is 
the home-made water system which Mr. 
Kirklin devised. About four hundred 
feet from the boundaries of his land, on 
a hillside, is a pond fed by a spring 
He purchased six hundred and fifty feet 
of rubber hose and rigged up a pump 
near the source of supply, so that now 
he is able to sprinkle his garden at will 
during the neriods of drought. The fall 
is sufficient to give him thirty pounds 
of pressure to the square inch so that 


he can easily water all of his crops 
whenever they are thirsty. Likewise he 
eaters to the hunger of his growing 


crops and sows bone-meal over the land 
on which tomatoes or strawberries are 
to be raised in order to assure these 
plants the obtaining of plenty of nu- 
tritious plant food in a readily avail- 
able condition. m4 

All the manur which Mr. Kirklin can 
obtain (usually sixty-five to seventy 
tons) he composts in a sort of sink-hole 
and when it is thoroughly rotten he 
spreads it over his seed-beds. On the 
land that is hardest worked, which pro- 

Continued on Page 41 
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For Better Roads 

The crying need of the day is for 
good wagon roads everywhere. The 
mud tax is the heaviest tax we pay. 
{t makes the tariff look cheap. Good 
schools can never come with their 
fullest blessings until the country 
roads are made passable at all 
seasons so the children can travel 
dry shod, if on foot; travel quickly, 
if by horse or auto; travel every day 
in the year, instead of being snow- 
bound or mud-bound a good part of 
the term. Consolidated schools, with 
an auto carryall to transport the chil- 
dren will be less objectionable than 
now, with team travel over bad roads 
—a long time on the road. 

We need good roads in order to 
make possible the fullest use of a 
parcel post. 

Social life on the farm is at very 
low tide. The rural church is almost 
dead and gone. The rural schools 
are fast melting away. The country 
is being inhabited by tenants who 
take little interest in school or church 
or rural life, because they are not 
permanent residents, and the farmers 
who do care for these things have 
gone to town where they can get 
them. 

Why this condition? Be -use the 
mud road is not conducive to social 
life, better schools, live churches, 
pleasant rides, good markets—in fact 
mud roads are driving, directly and 
indirectly, the cream of the country 
out of the country. 

“Back to the land” is the cry of the 
alarmed press. But the cry falls on 
deaf ears, because the people have 


left the country for very definite 
reasons. Restore or create in the 
country the congenial conditions that 
are being sought in town and the 
population will go back of its own 


accord 

Just as water seeks its level, so a 
free people seek those conditions and 
environments that suit them best. 

Road improvement is a national is- 
sue. It is unjust to tax all the im- 
provement to the abutting land, to 
the county, or to the state. The 
farmer can not use a road enough in 
a life time to make it pay him to 
pave it along his land. No road is 
limited in its use to county or state 
in this age of automobiles. If autos 
from other states use and help de- 
stroy the roads then it is unjust to 
tax their building and up-keep to any 
locality. Highways are interstate and 
as such need national aid in build- 
ing 

We believe in national aid for 
wagon roads. It is more important 
than river and harbor improvement 
that has been a “pork barrel’ propo- 
sition for the good of a few. The 
harbors have nearly all gotten into 
the hands of the railroads so that 
independent wharfage is next to im- 
Why should the govern- 


possible. 


ment spend millions to help the rail- 
roads and not also help the wagon 
roads? 

Let the states chip in also and give 
some aid to road building. The cost 
will not fall heavily on the citizens 
if nation and state help foot the bill 
of road building. 

¢ ¢ © 
Protectioa From Storms 

The tornado has its terrors. There 
ig no way of preventing these storms, 
but there is safety in a good storm 
cellar. The house cellar is not al- 
ways a safe place to go. Flying 
timberg and falling brick may injure 
or kill those seeking shelter. A good 
concrete storm cave can be made that 
affords protection to human life. As 
tornadoes generally travel from the 
southwest to northeast in the Missis- 
sippi valley, the cave door should be 
amply protected against the prevail- 
ing wind, for you might have trouble 
in closing it. Be sure and provide 
ventilation in the cement storm cave 
so if anything fell to prevent opening 
the door the occupants would not 
smother. Take a crowbar and ax 
into the cave so you can work your 
way out if the entrance becomes 
blocked. 

‘Against lightning there is safety in 
the lightning rod, if properly put on 
the buildings, Every wire fence 
should be grounded with wire every 
two or three rods, so the stroke of 


‘lightning would not kill live stock 


that always drift against a fence in 
a severe storm. A lone tree in the 
field is not a very safe place in a 
lightning storm. Do not attempt to 
crawl through a wire fence at such 
a time. A lightning stroke half a 
mile away will kill if the fence has 
not been grounded. 

In a house not protected py light- 
ning rods, it is unsafe to stand by 
the stove, the screen door, the eave- 
spout, or any metal connected with 
the roof, during a severe thunder 
storm. For the feeling of safety they 
afford, the storm cellar and the light- 
ning rods are worth more than the 
little they cost. 

* @ © 
Good Citizenship 

Good citizenship means responsi- 
bility. The farmer is a citizen, a 
voter, and therefore he cannot shirk 
the responsibilities that fall to him 
as such. When a farmer refuses to 
go to the polls and vote just because 
it is not convenient, or perhaps be- 
cause field work is pressing, he is 
placing upon hig shoulders a weight 
of responsibility that he may wish to 
get from under before many months 
have passed. 

Citizenship is a serious business. 
To neglect to vote against a bad man 
running for office is as far reaching 
in its effect as to vote directly for 





that bad candidate, Every good vote 





placed in the cornfield or potato 
patch instead of in the ballot box is 
a good vote wasted and cast in be- 
half of a bad candidate. Did that 
ever oecur to you? 

There is no use for any citizen to 
complain of bad government, graft in 
public office, or incompetent officials, 
if he does not vote at the primary 
every chance he has, The politicians 
are always on the job. The saloon 
element never fails to vote. Every 
good citizen should do likewise. 


i oe 
Summer Cultivation 


The theory of the dust mulch made 
by shallow cultivation is that as 
plants approach maturity they need 
a great quantity of water, and as at 
that particular time rainfall is gen- 
erally deficient, it is mecessary to 
conserve or save the water in the 
soil by preventing its escape. Water 
rises in the soil and evaporates un- 
less the surface is broken by culti- 
vation. As plant roots by this time 
are filling the upper few inches of 
the soil, it is necessary to cultivate 
as shallow as possible, so as to not 
injure the root system. 

Keep the cultivator going so as to 
maintain a dust mulch, especially 
after a heavy rain that has packed 
the soil. Weeds, of course, should 
be kept down, but cultivate whether 
fields are clean or not, if necessary 
to break a crust after a beating rain. 


> ¢ 


Do You Care? 

Successful Farming is not in the 
habit of boasting of its high moral 
tone, or of claiming the right to act as 
censor of the moralsof its readers, but 
we believe our readers have a right to 
know our attitude on questions of a 
moral nature. 

We are constantly and continuous- 
ly refusing to run advertising that 
we are not willing to back witn our 
guarantee of a square deal, and we 
have sacrificed as high as $50,0tvv 
worth of advertising of this char- 
acter offered to us in a single year. It 
is easy to decide such cases. We 
simply cannot afford to take any 
chances with an advertiser about 
whose honesty there is any question. 

But sometimes we have to decide 
whether or not we will run an ad- 
vertisement when the question of the 
advertiser’s honesty is not involved. 
For instance, we have recently re- 
fused to carry tobacco advertising to 
the amount of $6,000 or $7,000. Many 
other farm papers are running it. We 
did not accept it because we felt the 
mothers in the 600,000 farm homes 
into which Successful Farming goes 
each month, would not like to have 
us offer that sort of encouragement 
and that sort of an invitation to their 


boys. 
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What do you think about it? Did 
[We do right in refusing this big order 
and in sacrificing this large amount 
' @f money? If it would be wrong for 
ws to accept this money as payment 
for carrying such an advertisement 
into your home, is it right for you to 
accept into your home the papers 
that do carry this and other objec- 
tionable advertising? Is it fair for 
you to put upon us the whole burden 
of keeping clean influences in your 
home and a clean paper before your 
children? Do you appreciate the 
money sacrifice that we are maki ; 
in this, and many other cases, in or- 
der to send to your home the sort 
of a paper we would welcome into our 
own homes? 

A word of appreciation from you 
will add to the pleasure we have in 
performing what we. conceive to be 
our duty toward our readers. Suc- 
cessful Farming has never cerried a 
liquor advertisement in its columns. 
All sorts of objectionable copy are ab- 
solutely excluded from our advertis- 
ing columns. Most of the other farm 
papers have been gradually following 
Successful Farming’s lead in this re- 
spect and they are better and cleaner 
today because Successful Farming 
took a determined stand in these mat- 
ters years ago. 

Won’t you take the trouble to write 
and tell us just what you think of 
our attitude on this question? We 
welcome criticism quite as much as 
we welcome approval. We want to 
know whether or not we are properly 
representing the sentiments and ideas 
of our readers, and whether or not 
our attitude on these questions meets 
with your approval. 

> & © 

Choosing Presidents by Cenvention 

When it comes to choosing a presi- 
dent of the United States we go about 
it in the most unreasonable way. It 
results in selecting, not the man most 
fitted to fill the high office, but the 
man who has the greatest vote-get- 
ting power. The convention system 
results in a minority—a very small 
per cent of the voters—making the 
selection. That minority is domi- 
nated by professional politicians. 

In a splendid article in the Ameri- 
can Review of Reviews by Prof. C. 8. 
Potts, some _ startling facts are 
brought out from which a few quo- 
tations will be given: 

“The states are given representa- 
tion in the national conventions, not 
according to the party vote or the 
strength of party sentiment in the 
several states, but according to their 
vote in the electoral college—two del- 
egates for each elector. The electoral 
vote is roughly proportional to pop- 
ulation, but has absolutely no rela- 
tion to party strength.” 

This last statement makes the con- 
vention system a serious wrong. Let 
a few illustrations be given to show 
how this works out. The Southern 
states have practically no Republican 
vote, yet they are represented in the 
Republican National Convention in 
such a way ihat their vote, with a 
few big Northern states, swing the 
choice of the convention because -the 
Solid South is controlled by the ad- 
ministration. They are all office- 
holders or closely related to a post- 
office or other federal job. Alabama 
cast 26,300 voters for Taft at the 1908 
election. They will be represented in 
the National Republican Convention 
(hereafter called N. R. C.) by 24 dele- 
gates. If proportioned according to 
party vote they would be entitled to 
4 delegates. Each delegate now rep- 


resents 1,100 Republican voters in the 


Minnesota will have the same num- 
ber of delegates (24), but Minnesota 
cast 195,800 votes for Taft in 1908. 
Each delegate represents 8,160 Re- 
publican voters. The state should be 
entitled to 21 delegatas if appor 
tioned according to party strength. 

Texas is represented by 40 dele- 
gates in the N. R. C., but would send 
9 if proportioned according to party 
vote, for she cast only 65,700 votes 
for Taft. Each delegate is voting in 
convention for 1,640 Republicans of 
Texas. 

Indiana on the other hand cast 
349,U.) votes for Taft and only sends 
30 delegates to the N. R. C. If fairly 
proportioned she should send 48 dele- 
gates. Each delegate will vote for 
11,630 Republicans. 


Republican has fifty-four times as 
much influence in the councils of his 
party—and, through his party, in con- 
trolling the destinies of the nation— 
as the average Republican in Ohio— 
and this, notwithstanding the fact 
that these Southern states do not con- 
tribute a single electoral vote to the 
Republican candidate at the final elec- 
tion in November.” 

The same is true of a!l the South- 
ern states. ‘“‘These ignorant and rel- 
atively vicious elements of the party 
are, through the purchasing power of 
the federa] patronage, converted into 
pliant tools in the hands of a Repub- 
lican president for securing his own 
renomination, or for dictating his suc- 
cessor.” 

Professor Potts shows that nine 
strictly Southern states, with 204 
delegates, cast 270,800 votes for Taft 
and each delegate represents 1,327 
Republican voters. These states 
should be entitled to but 38 dele 
gates, proportioned relative to Re- 
publican votes instead of to popu- 
lation. 

Six Northern states, with a total 
vote for Taft of 2,283,200, send but 
204 delegates to the N. R. C., each 
delegate representing 11,140 voters of 
the party at home. On a representa- 
tion based on party strength these 
states should send 314 delegates. A 
little handful of federal office-holders 
in Southern states are more power- 
ful than nearly ten times as many 
Republican voters in Northern states, 
because Southern delegates are 
“roped and tied” long in advance, 
while the delegates from the North 
are more apt to go uninstructed, and 
thus be free to bend to the will of the 
party. 

The same is true of the Democratic 
National convention, but to a lesser 
degree, because the party is more 
nearly balanced, North and South. 
Yet it is true that candidates are not 
chosen by the people of the party so 
much as by a small bunch of profes- 
sional politicians, which is very un- 
democratic. 

The convention system of choosing 
a presidential nominee is a power 
not authorized by law; not under 
control of law; not in any way re- 
sponsive to the will of the people. 
It is a hotbed of political corrup- 
tion and it needs must be that we 
find a better way. 

o & & 
Failures 

“The 1,279 commercial failures In 
the United States during April as re- 
ported to R. G. Dun & Co., were the 
smallest since December, while the 
$16,874,727 of indebtedness involved 
was slightly less than in April, 1911, 
and about $1,000,000 below 1910.” 
Thus reads a news item in a com- 





state 





mercial paper. 


“Man for man, the South Carolina}. 








Did it ever occur to you that it is 
not all smooth sailing in the commer- 
cial seas? Do you ever figure out the 
chances for success when you dream 
of leaving the old farm and engaging 
in some commercial enterprise in the 
town or city? 

On the other hand, how often do 
you read of a farmer turning over 
everything to his creditors? With 
the enormous number of renters, and 
those who have gone heavily into 
debt to buy land, and those who have 
left some other pursuit to engage in 
farming, of which they knew noth- 
ing, the wonder is that there are so 
few failures among farmers, By fail- 
ure We mean a complete closing up 
of the business by forced conditions 
—bankruptcy, voluntary or involun- 
tary. 

After all, there’is little to boast 
of. Because so few farmers fail, it 
does not show that they have su- 
perior business ability. If merchants 
and other commercial men _  con- 
ducted their business as loosely as 
do most farmers the accesses would 
be rare indeed. Farmers succeed in 
keeping their heads above water 
more by the generosity of Providence 
than by business management. If a 
strict account was kept of every de- 
tail of their farming many would be 
found in debt when their bank ac- 
count actually shows a profit. But 
what is that profit? Does it come 
from good business management? 
No. It is not profit in any sense of 
the word. It is too often an over- 
draft that an exacting God will some- 
time call them to make good. For 
years the over-draft is allowed to 
stand, but there will be a day of 
balancing accounts, then the failures 
will be appalling. 

The farmer who doesn’t arrange 
to put back into the soil as much 
fertility as he takes out Is headed 
towards failure. It may be his son 
who will suffer. He who piles up a 
bank account at the expense of fer- 
tility is overdrawing his account in- 
stead of making a financial success. 
Don’t tempt Providence too long. In 
fact, a man is either a success or a 
failure. He fails unless he forges 
ahead. He is not forging ahead if he 
robs his farm of fertility in order 
to make a money showing. Automo- 
biles, fine homes, broad acres, these 
or any other so-called signs of pros- 
perity cannot long cover up the fact 
of stolen nitrogen, phosphorous, hu- 
mus, or the otner soil elements that 
feed the crops 


Judicial Anarchy 

Just to show to what extremes of 
idiocy a judge may go, your attention 
is called to a case in Indiana. A 
milk inspector was suspicious of the 
cleanliness of a certain milkman’s 
product, and took a sample for anal- 
ysis. He found the filth and fined 
the milkman. 

The lawyer for the defense held 
that the dairyman had not violated 
the Indiana pure food act because it 
had not been shown that the sample 
analyzed was purchased for food pur- 
poses—And the judge sustained the 
point! The idea of letting a rascal 
slip away because of such a technical 
point of the law! Law, did we say? 
That is not law. That is judicial 
anarchy. 
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The Roosevelt delegates revolted at 
the ‘‘steam roller’’ tactics of the Nat- 
ional Republican Convention and as a 
result a new party has been launched. 
We prophesied this in an editorial 
June, 1911. é 
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There can be no correct understanding | 


of what banking reform means, or what 
ends are sought through th: establish- 
ment of a united reserve association, un- 
til there is a correct understanding of | 
what a bank is. 

It is true that the business of banking 
in its modern extensions has become com- 
plicated and there is a multiplicity of 
functions performed by banks, many of 
which are not strictly banking functions. 
If we consider the establishment of a 
bank in an isolated, independent com- 
munity we will find it could start with- 

ital, operate without money, earn 
nrofits and serve a useful purpose. It 
would be only necessary for some man, 
enjoying the public confidence, to an- 
nounce that he was ready to discount 
notes and receive deposits. 

If we assume that presently business 
men have borrowed of him $100,000 and 
accepted his deposit liability therefor, 
his condition will be this: 

LIABILITIES. 

livided profits .............$ 1,500] 

98 500 


$100,000 
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RESOURCES. 
RONG oh 0004s ocenseentenura $100,000 
As there is no other bank in the com- 
munity and its business is 
tself, checks written against the deposit 
liability come back on deposit. The ac- 
count of one merchant is set off against 
the account of another merchant on the 
books of the bank. Balances are shifted 
and record definitely the financial condi- 
tion of the merchants in the community. 
The bank is the community bookke per. 

In such circumstances the bank could 
increase its loans almost indefinitely by 
increasing its liabilities accordingly. No 
capital would ever be necessary. No 
money would be needed and the bank's 
profits would pay the expenses of its 
administration. Such a bank would dis- 
harge all the banking functions neces- 
sary to commence. 

We will assume that presently, how- 
ever, a@ more convenient medium of ex- 
change than checks is needed. Hand-to- 
band money is wanted. The bank’s cus- 
tomers are not so well known as the 
bank, nor so generally trusted. To meet 
this condition some customer demands, 
Instead of a deposit account in exchange 
for his loans, obligations of the bank. 
The bank, therefore, gives him its notes, 
nstead of the right to draw checks. 
These notes in due course find their way 
to the bank on deposit and go to cut 
down the bank’s li: n‘lities. just as the 
payment of a custo; »:'. note at matur- 
ity—in this case by the accummulated 
hecks of other merchants—reduces the 
bank’s deposit liability and leaves its 
books balanced as to the original trans- 
action which created the loan and the 
liability. 

We have no independent communities 
with one single bank, but the plan is 
the same in its extension and wide rami- 
ications In the cities of this country 
more than 95 per cent of the exchanges 
of business is performed in the manner 
with clearing houses acting for 
the seve aah banks. Less than 5 per cent 
is done by the transfer of cash. In the 
whole country more than 60 per cent is 
performed by checks and drafts. We call 
it the organization of credit. 

It is at once apparent that dealing! 
in bonds, lending on real estate security, 
or accepting as collateral anything which 
depends for liquidation or earnings nec 
ssarily extended over a long period o 
time, or departing from transactions 
separated from the trade activities, is a 
different kind of banking, or properly 
»10t banking at all 

But this kind of banking is not only 
generally recognized as banking, but the 
two are confused by our state banking 
laws, by our banks and our bankers. It 
will not be possible to make even a 
start without extricating ourselves from 
this confusi Commercial 


- 


indicated, 


t 


restricted to | 


banking | 


must stand by itself. It must be under- 
istood that the first obligation of the bank 
to the public is to increase facilities for 
ithe exchange of commodities and promote 
every process by which commodities are 
| placed in condition for consumption and 
| moved toward the consumer 

| It is the purpose of the National Citi- 
izens’ League to urge such reform of | 
banking laws as will make commercial 
banks more efficient, make the machin- 
ery of credit more perfect and bring into 
operation a system whose fundamentals 
are economically sound. 

Obviously, a first step is to divorce 
commercial banking from investment 
banking. Commercial banking deals with 
exchanges growing out of commercial 
transactions. It is interested in the 
necessities of every-day existence. In- 
vestment banking has to do with the 
surplus wealth—the savings of the coun- 
itry. It is, of course, important that 
lthese savings be profitably invested. It 
j\is important that homes be built, fac- 
tories be erected, farms be equipped with 
buildings and railroads be extended and 
improved. It is right that there be ef- 
ificient means of gathering the surplus 
jand the savings and distributing them 
for such improvements, but this has 
nothing to do with commercial banking. 
The latter must, therefore, be relieved 
iof the necessity of lending money on 
Wall street investment securities, which, 
incidentally, are speculative. 

Under our present system of redepos- 
iting a bank’s reserve money in reserve 
and central reserve city banks, money, 
not elsewhere usable, flows to Wall 
street banks which pay 2 per cent in- 
terest on such deposits. 

When experience had demonstrated 
that our banks could not be certain of 
meeting their demand obligations unless 
they carried a percentage of their re- 
sources in actual cash, the law required 
it as to national. banks, and often as 
to state banks also. But it had also 
been learned from experience that 25 
per cent of deposits was an ample pro- 
vision. It is abhorrent to the commer- 
cial notion that so much cash should re- 
main idle in bank vaults. So it was 
provided that country banks need carry 
only 15 per cent, 6 per cent in cash, 
and 9 per cent they may redeposit with 
reserve agents. Reserve city banks must 
carry 12% per cent and they can re- 
deposit 12% per cent with central re- 
serve city banks which must carry the 
full 25 per cent. 

It is readily seen that behind the 
country bank’s 9 per cent of redeposited 
ony | is only 25 per cent cash, and 
back of the redeposited 12% per cent of 
reserve city banks is only 25 per cent 
ash. This method releases money for 
commerce and minimizes the risk by im- 
posing on the central reserve city banks 
of New York, Chicago and St. Louis the 
duty of providing cash on demand. 

With this obligation upon them the 
banks of these three cities can not let 
this money out on time loans. In this 
country there is only one big market 
for demand loans—Wall street—and only 
one form of demand collateral—securities 
listed on the stock exchanges. There- 
fore, reserve money goes from the coun- 
try to New York where it can earn 2 
per cent. Therefore, New York banks 
lend it in the speculative market on 
leall. 

This is a confusion of investment and 
-|commercial business out of harmony with 
lsound banking principles. One result is 
ithat speculators get the lowest interest 
rates. Another is that speculation and 
commercial enterprise are interdepe ndent. 
A sudden demand for money in the West 
means heavy withdrawals ‘of cash from 
New York banks which forthwith call 
loans. Calling loans upsets the specu- 
jlative market. There is stringency, stif- 
/fened interest rates, possibly a collapse, 
failures, loss of confidence and panic. 
The smashing of the speculative market 








| 
| 
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upsets regular commercial business. J¢ 
should have nothing to do with it. 

It is unnecessary to go into further 
details to show that this primary con- 
fusion of commercial and _ investment 
banking runs thrugh the whole system. 
Country bankers lend on time funds 
iwhich should be devoted to business. 
\City bankers undertake to finance enter- 
prises not commercial. Prosperous busi- 
ness concerns make extensions of their 
investments and on the chance of pay- 
ing for them out of current profits, make 
loans and renew them. Banks do not 
always know, and frequently do not care, 
whether the paper they discount grew 
out of a bona fide commercial trans- 
action. 

For these ills there is a first remedy 
in the establishment of a discount sys- 
tem and a place where banks can get 
their short-time pox rediscounted, not 
as a matter of favor, but as a matter 
of right. Money is loaned in Wall street 
because it can be so loaned and remain’ 
liquid. The collaterals may be sold at 
any time and converted into cash or ita 
equivalent. Commercial paper is a dead' 
asset in the hands of a bank until its 
maturity. There should be a market 
where commercial paper can be as read- 
ily converted into cash or its equivalent 
as stock collateral can now be under the 
present system. In Europe commercial 
paper in the form of bankers’ bills, that 
is bank acceptances, is so convertible. 

This can only be done by the estab- 
lishment of some such institution as the 
proposed national reserve association. 
This institution will rediscount paper for 
banks, and so relieve them of dead as- 
sets. It will carry their redeposited re- 
serves, just as they are now carried by 
central reserve city banks. It will have 
the advantage of centralizing reserves. 
Never has the advantage of such central- 
ization been so well demonstrated as in 
1907, when the Bank of England which 
had only $50,000,000 in gold, came te 
our rescue, and did for us what we 
couldn’t do for ourselves, although we 
had a billion and a half in gold scattered 
through the 25,000 banks of the country, 
and in the treasury vaults in Washing- 
ton. 

This proposed reserve association and 
the general plan of the National Mone- 
tary Commission meet the demands of 
the National Citizens’ League approxi- 
mately. There is, of course, much more 
to the plan. It has been found necessary 
to provide the machinery which can care 
for the intricate business of modern 
times—to provide for a transition from 
inelastic national bank notes secured by 
government bonds, to reserve association 
notes, perfecily elastic and secured by 
an adequate gold reserve. There are 
means provided to relieve the government 
of the expensive task of doing its own 
banking business, of providing a foreign 
banking system that will remove the 
handicaps under which our exporters la- 
bor, and other things. All are impor- 
tant, well worth study and serious at- 
tention, but they are in a way inci- 
dental advantages. The mobilization of 
reserves, the creation of a discount sys- 
tem and the divorce of commercial from 
investment banking are the fundamentals 
of any scheme of improvement. 

When a scheme of improvement in- 
volving these basic reforms has been se- 
cured, there will be no more panics. 
Banks will not have to suspend cash 
payments because their reserves are get- 
ting down to the limit required by law. 
They will not have to refuse to make 
loans because their reserves need pro- 
tection. They will not have to hoard 
money in a time of stress and so add 
to the causes of the trouble. They will 
not be obliged to sacrifice their custom- 
ers to protect themselves. They can 
continue to discount good commercial pa- 
per because such security will not nec- 
essarily remain dead on their hands un- 
til maturity. It can be rediscounted, at 

Continued on page 17 
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The Man Who Wins 


Thé man who wins is an average man, 

Not built on any peculiar plan; 

Not blest with any peculiar luck— 

Just steady and earnest and full of 
pluck. 

When asked a question he does not 
“fuess;” 

He knows. and answers “No” or “Yes;” 

When set a task that the rest can’t do, 

He buckles down till he’s put it 
through, 

Three things he’s learned—that the 
man who tries, 

Finds favor in his employer's eyes; 

That it pays to know more than one 
thing well; 

That it doesn’t pay all he knows to 
tell. 

So he works and waits, till, one fine 
day, 

There's a better job with bigger pay; 

And the men who shirked whenever 
they could, 

Are bossed by the men whose work 
made good, 

For the man who wins is the man who 
works, 

Who neither labor nor trouble shirks; 

Who uses his hands, his head, his 
eyes— 

The man who wins is the man who 
tries 


OUR ADVERTISERS 


We believe that every adver- 
tisement in this paper is backed 
by a responsible person. But to 
make doubly sure we will make 
food any loss to paid subscribers 
sustained by trusting any de- 
liberate swindler advertising in 
our columns, and any such 
swindler will be publicly ex- 
posed. § We protect subscribers 
against rogues, but we do not 
guarantee to adjust trifling differ- 
ences between subscribers and 
honest, responsible advertisers. 
Neither will we be responsible 
for the debts of honest bankrupts 
sanctioned by the courts. Notice 
ef the complaint must be sent us 
within one month of the time of 
the transaction and you must 
have mentioned SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING when writing the 
advertiser. 





. . ~ 
Cultivating Corn 
Ah, well I know my childhood’s days 
Will never come again; 
And oft I think of vanished hours, 
With thoughts akin to pain 
How many years ago it seems 
Since, with the early morn, 
I used to rise with sleepy eyes, 
To cultivate the corn. 
O, those were happy days I know. 
I had no thought or care; 
I'd but to ride and sit astride 
The faithful old grey mare 
Ah, but my little bones did ache! 
But then, of course ‘twas fun 
To ride and ride until I cried, 
Long ere my task was done. 
My greatest joy was but to hear 
The welcome dinner horn 
I'd rather eat my dinner sweet 
Than cultivate the corn 
I've pulled the mustard from the oats, 
The redweed from the rye, 
Like ugly deeds, the horrid weeds 
Grew very rank and high. 
I've milked the cows and fed the pigs, 
At night and noon and morn, 
But most of all, I used to dread 
To cultivate the corn. 
But now I'd like that job again, 
As sure as you are born; 
I'd like to ride the horse for dad 
To cultivate the corn. 
—Mrs. L. D, Avery-Stuttle. 








The Landlord and ‘Tenant 


The Views of James Wiltse, a Kansas Farmer 








Problem 








Perhaps the greatest, most widespread 
and injurious evil of today in America is 
caused by their system and tactics used 
in leasing the farms. The method is in- 
jurious to farm, landlord, tenant, coming 
generations and all people either directly 
or indirectly influenced by its results. 
The more one thinks of it the more pon- 
derous he finds it to be. 

What is the cause? Greed on the one 
hand and self defense on the other. 
Greed on the part of the landlord. He 
usually rents for all he can get regardless 
of the tenant’s rights or the welfare of 
the farm. He drives close bargains and 
the tenant must accept or look elsewhere 
for a home. In self defense the tenant 
raises what is most likely to produce the 
largest income in cash with as little cost 
as possible, regardless of the effect upon 
the soil. Farming is done in a slipshod 
manner; few, if any, repairs are made. 


Ditebes form and are not molested, for | 
All labor | 


the renter must pay his rent. 
is done alone if possible, for the expenses 
must be curtailed. Manure is left here 
and there, fences left as they fall, in 
many instances, and ruin is the result, to 
a great extent. 

The rent charged is so high that the 
renter at the start of life is apt to die 
a renter still, unless perchance a few 
good crops and good prices set him upon | 
his feet. These, coupled with much 
energy, shrewdness and good business 
judgment, will push such a tenant up 
ward. Occasionally we find one who by 
increasing effort and rigid economy saves 
a small fortune. 

Many landlords expect the tenant to 
keep up the place, destroy the weeds 
springing from the neglect of his pre- 
decessor and, besides paying an unreason- 
able rent, increase the value of the farm, 
thus enabline the landlord to clear a 
profit on the rent as well as from the in- 
creased value of the land. Impatience is 
tie great failing of humanity. Thev de- 
mand quick returns, consequently grain | 
is grown and sold on the market because | 
the tenant could stand it no longer with- 
oft the cash it was worth. Had he fed 
his products to good thrifty stock his 
profit would have been excellent and the 


| murmur after once signed. : 
be on his guard, and have your differences 





effect upon the farm splendid. 

It takes time, study and excellent busi- | 
ness judgment to properly equip a farm | 
with livestock. ‘The profits to be derived 
from such an arrangement will require 
two or three years before the profits be- 
gin to come in properly. This is the 
sane method of leasing unless the tenant 
has his own capital or equipment to prop- 
erly stock the farm. The agricultural 
and city prosperity depends much upon 


the methods of leasing in use, as the 
robbing of the soil reduces the yield in 
a short time and reacts upon the city 
and injures its thrifty condition, when a 
sane, live and let live method of leasin 
would maintain the fertility of the soil. 
The country and city as well would then 
make a healthy, substantial growth. 

Hundreds of thousands of farms are 
owned by city people who care nothing 
for the land or tenant but only for all 
the returns they can possibly secure from 
their lands. The time is coming when 
the landlord will care for his tenant, and 
provide a comfortable home for him. He 
should equip the farm for raising live 
stock, thus encouraging the keeping of 
as Many profitable animals on the farm 
as it can support. 

In making a lease with your tenant, 
remember the Golden Rule. Drive no 
hard bargains. Take no advantage. On 
the start see to it that your tenant has 
a fair chance. Have no catches in your 
lease and let the tenant dictate as well 
as you. In short, be fair. Properly 
represent everything, make or ask no rash 
promises, but do all that you agree to do. 
Better agree to fix up little and do much 
than promise much and do little, or 
nothing as is the rule. The tenant will 
think more of you if you refuse to do 
than if you agree and fail. 

On beginning to write a lease it is a 
splendid plan to be frank and to the 
point. Tell the tenant that he is a party | 
to the,contract and has a part in the 
making of it. He is to fulfill it and not 
Tell him to 


out at the start so there will be no con- 


If you are unable, or for any reason 
do not wish to furnish the necessary 
shedding, hog wire, and so forth, place a 
clause in the contract agreeing to pay a 
fair sum for all such needed and usable 
improvements the tenant may place there- 
on, up to a certain stipulated amount. If 
you do not care to purchase clover seed 
to sow the poorer land to clover, place 
a stipulation in the contract, agreeing to 
pay for the seed according to the good 
actually done the land, not exceeding the 
cost of the seed providing the tenant is 
required to leave the farm before he has 
a chance to derive benefit from the good 
done the soil from his having seeded such 
land. 

The five-year lease is the best, and in 
writing it be fair and let the tenant have 
a chance. It is right that the tenant 
keep up the fences, haul out the manure 
and prevent the forming of new ditches 
See to it that the tenant has a comfort- 
able house, good sheds, lots, and pasture 
fences, thus encouraging the raising of 
live stock, upon which depends so much 
the fertility of our soil and future profit 
to be derived from said farm. If the 
tenant cannot secure the proper amount 
and kind of stock needed, back him. Get 
together some way and have the stock 
on the place to eat up its products and 
in turn fertilize it. 

If for any serious reason you do not 
care to back him in the venture, get some 
one of whom you are not afraid. Raising 
crops and growing livestock go hand in 
hand. Dairying and hog raising go well 
together. Get the combination that is 
needed. Each different anima! has a use- 
ful place. For instance, the sheep will 





troversy afterward. The writer always 
uses this method, and has his first con- 
troversy or misunderstanding yet to come. | 
Get the confidence of your tenant and by 
fair treatment hold it. Fair and square 
dealing causes friendship to grow stronger | 
as the years pass. Do business in such 
a manner that you will grow bigger each | 
year in the eyes of your tenant instead | 
of smaller and smaller, as is usually the | 
case. 

The plan of one year leasing is a curse | 
to the tenant, landlord and future wel- 
fare of the American farmer. If you are 
afraid to lease to your tenant for more 
than twelve months make the lease for a 
longer period, with a stipulation in the 
contract that should he fail to fulfill the 
requirements of the lease the lease be- 
comes at an end at your discretion, or 
the decision of a committee of three, one 
of which is to be chosen by you, one by 
the tenant and the third to be chosen by 
the two selected. 





clean the weeds out of the corn fields and 
do no harm to the corn. The goat will 
clear the bushy patch and prepare the 
place for abundant pasture. The hog will 
clean up after the horse or cow and 
utilize most of their by-products, and the 
hen cleans up after the hog. To run a 
farm properly these animals should be 
kept upon it up to a certain amount. 
Diversified farming is profitable, is 
costly to begin with and is a science of 
the highest order. To be successful at 
it one must be alert, skillful, resourceful. 
It is well to secure works on the subject, 
and the study of them should be thorough. 
Much can be learned this way. The best 
of the farm publications should be secured 
as they are up to the minute, and the 
experience and advice of the ablest, most 
successful farmers is contained in them. 
reasonable amount of work, more 
thought and lots of study should be the 
policy of all and is indeed the policy of 
the successful ones, 
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Sedbinoole the Rainmaker 





To make the acre efficient is the grow- 
ing problem of the present day and 
future agriculturist. In the economy of 
nature the farmer is required to produce 
the food which will sustain the world, 
and his duty grows as the population in- 
creases and the available acres of pro- 
ductive land become scarce. 

Dr. Fortier, Chief of the Bureau of 
Irrigation at Washington, has tabulated 
the rainfall and found that in 13 out of 
17 years the rainfall has not been suffi- 
cient in New Jersey to provide the crops 
with the requisite water. When people 
see that this is the lacking essential and 
that the whole of the state of New Jersey 
has a flow of water under it and can be 
irrigated, it will increase to a very great 
degree the possibilities of the state. 





This shows the Skinner method of overhead irrigation, as practiced by Mr. Seabrook. 
under perfect contro! of the gardener 


like a gentle rain, 


In the West vast sums have been ex- 

uded on irrigation work, but New Jer- 
sey does not have to contend with all 
this expenditure for the purpose of 
bringing the water to the land. All that 
is necessary is the correct application of 
the water to the crop 

Arthur Seabrook of Cumberland coun- 
ty, New Jersey, has demonstrated the 
success of a system which secures abso- 
] distribution, 


bute iniformity of water 

linates the labor and enables him to 
secure the maximum return with a mini- 
mum of expense. Mr. Seabrook uses an 
overhead method of water distributiun 


which proves more advantageous than is 
obtained in any other way. 

[wo years ago Mr. Seabrook tried ir- 
rigating four acres in this way and the 
returns were so marvelous that last year 
he installed the system on ten acres 


more, which tell for him a wonderful 

story He is the one South Jersey 

farmer who makes his own rain. 
Sixteen years ago Arthur P. Seabrook 


was a trucker on a small scale, but he 
was watching what he was working at 
is he plugged along like the rest of the 
farming community Being economical 
and industrious he saved money, 
and began hunting for a farm of his 
wn He found what was known as the 
David Finley farm, comprising 5) acres 
of woodland, briars, corn and mortgages. 
Seabrook looked it over and he concluded 
that, if some hearty hustler were to trim 
nut the woods, cut out the briars, and 
wipe out the mortgages, the land might 
grow real crops So he bought it for 
$3,000. Having since done all the ei m 
mating he originally contem 
plated, the place is worth now $20,000, 
nd it is ~— ng $20,000 a year 

You can understand this if you'll take 
i trip to his farm ind see that he has 
1) of those acres in truck—and truck 


some 


processes 


It is paying now more than it 

did before because h. ok kindly to 
head irrigati Dn 

Ile built a 5.000 gallon tank on a 50- 

tower so that the water would have 

| the pressure required for an irrigated 

i — modern extent The pressure 

s great enough to cause the tiny 

trear of water to spurt from the per 

forations in the piping that traverses the 

lds An engine of only four horse 

r sufficed to fill the 5,000 gallon 
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| tilitv furnished by the stock 


A Story of Garden Success! 
By Cora June Sheppard 
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tank at the rate of 100 gallons a minute. 
The irrigation pipes are given a uniform 
height of eight feet above the ground and 
so afford ample room overhead for horses 
to pass in the necessary cultivation. 

The process of irrigation after the 
engine had done its simple work of filling 
the tank was automatic, purely an affair 
of gravity. A lever turned at the end of 
any pipe line permits over the area a 
gentle rainfall until the water is shut 
off, and there is not a radish or a par- 
snip that does not get its share of the 
refreshing draught. 

Those four acres in the year when, for 
the first time since creation, they got 
what they wanted and when they wanted 
it, fairly coined money for their owner. 
What was happening to the rest of the 





The water falls 


growing sea- 
remembers 


East during the cruelly dry 
son of 1909 everybody els« 
with bitter disgust. 

On the old one-time briar-grown Finley 
farm it was Arthur Seabrook for more 
irrigation as fast as the supply houses 
would let him. Last year 14 acres were 
so filled with irrigated truck that not a 
particle of top or subsoil existed within 
their limits that could escape giving up 
its full quota to the crops carried. It 
was an eight horse power engine that 
went to work this time and it operated 
a $300 duplex pump under 99 to 100 
pounds direct pressure. 

The crops are those which most profit 
by the regular and copious rain provided. 
Onions are followed by celery. arly 
cabbage, beets and radishes are followed 
be lettuce and romain, and after that 
comes a third crop of spinach. Leeks, 
where early lettuce has been gathered, 
come in and take up the rest of the 
season. On the non-irrigated area early 
potatoes are followed by late lettuce, and 





spinach goes in afterward. 


ao, and the six cows, the pigs and poul- 
ee that go fbi a prosperous and largely 
f-feeding farm. 

These are big sums for even a success- 
ful trucker to spend, but the returns can 
be surmised when the fact is mentioned 
that Mr. Seabrook’s new automobile was 
paid for by the proceeds from one-fourth 
acre of parsley. Meanwhile his original 
farm acreage has had an addition of 17 
acres bought out of profits, and the prop- 
erty now carries tenant houses enough 
to accommodate the hands. 

The “rain” is turned on generally 
toward nightfall in order to avoid the un- 
natural conditions that would attend the 
watering of plants under the. blistering 
glare of tlie sun during a dry spell. 

The cultivation goes on_indefatigably, 
for weeds are as ready to profit by ample 
moisture “as are the plants that mean 
automobiles and other luxuries. : 

Charles Seabrook, the son who has 
been lending his head as well as his hands 
to the work al! this time, is now a part- 
ner with his father and A. P. Seabrook? 
and Son are known as the best South) 
Jersey truckers, ; 

The son is foreman at the farm, while) 
the father does tiie selling. The onion} 
crop last year sold for $1,500. Five acres} 
of golden blanching celery was put ont 
the market in October and kept on selling: 
through Feorancy. One hundred and? 
fifty tons of beets from 6 acres sold to} 
a canning factory at $8 a ton. Nine 
thousand bunches of carrots a week were/ 
disposed of in Philadelphia. Big wagon! 
loads of truck furnished the Bridgeton} 
Stores every day. Besides the chief ro-} 
tations, are great quantities of prime rhu 


barb, string beans, peppers, egg plants, 
lima beans, cantaloupes, water melons, 
parsnips, tomatoes and asparagus. 


While Mr. Seabrook has been making 
good crops he has also attended to re 
modeling a residence with all conveni 
ences, barns and storage buildings well 
adapted to his class of crops, and erected 
a concrete pig house that is in keeping 
with the rest of the place. Durable con- 
crete walks surround the dwelling. It is 
possible for Mr. Seabrook to get an out- 
fit with a device for spraying the crops 
with fungicides, insecticides, and com- 
mercial fertilizer. In some sections of 
the South a heater is employed for rais- 
ing the temperature of the water, adding 
to the element of frost protection. 

It is a noteworthy fact that for every 
pound of solid matter added to a plant 
by growth, it is necessary that several 
hundred pounds of water be taken up by 
the plant and evaporated through it into 
the atmosphere. Such a fact indicates 
the importance of the proper means ot 
furnishing the water supply to the plant: 
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This shows a long 


The trucker’s prosperity can usually 
be judged by the money he spends and 
the more he spends the more he makes. 
The Seabrooks’ place employs from 10 to 
12 farm hands—and good ones—for at 
least three months of the year, and 25 
hands for nine months The wages are 
high because the men must be good. The 
total cost of labor comes close to $10,000 
a year 

Fertilizer and manure bills range from 
$5,000 to $6,000 a year. Fifty carloads 
of manure aré a supplement to the fer- 
of the place, 
which ineludes seven horses owned, plus 
several hired teams during the busy sea- 


pipe supported by a cable so @s to eliminate a large number of post supports 


thus it can be understood why the crops 
secured from proper irrigation yield re- 
sults which seem unbelievable to mai 
growers. 

Note.—I visited a truck farm in Ohio 
this last summer where this system of ir- 
rigation is used and found a trucker with 
only 12 acres under the plow getting a 
net income of about $3,000 a year. Hey 


has two automobiles, a modern : house,} 
and does no work himself, devoting his 
time to managing the business. The rey 


are dry spells every summer when a sup> 


ply of water is needed to push Se ‘Tops 
along. We must learn better ways: 
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o-Rim Cut Tires 


10% Oversize 


This is the tire which now 
outsells every other tire in 


existence. 


The tire now used on some 
200,000 cars, after more than 
one million have been tested 


out. 


The Hookless Tire 


Note that this tire has no hooks 
on the base. You don’t hook it, 
like the old type, into the rim 
flanges. 


Through the base of this tire run 
six flat bands of 126 braided wires. 
These make the tire base unstretch- 
able. 


The tire can’t come off, whatever 
the pressure, because the base can’t 
stretch one iota. But remove one 
of the flanges and it slips off like 
any quick-detachable tire. 


Your removable rim flanges, with 
this new-type tire, are set to curve 
outward. Just slip them to the op- 
posite sides. Then the tire when 
deflated rests on a rounded edge, 
and rim-cutting is 


The tire that cuts the tire 
bills in two. 


We spent ten years in per- 


fecting 


If the tire is wholly or partly de- 
flated, these curved-in flanges dig 
into the tire. That is the cause of 
rim-cutting. 








This type of tire may be wrecked 
in a moment if punctured and run 
flat. 

Statistics show that 23 per cent 
of all ruined tires of this old type 
are rim-cut. No-Rim-Cut tires save 
this 23 per cent. 


it. 
bound, this patent tire jumped 
to the topmost 
motor car owners should know 
this tire. 


Then, at one 


lace. All 


Also 25 Per Cent 


We make these tires—No-Rim-Cut 
tires—10 per cent over the rated size, 
That is done to save the blow-outs 
due to overloading. ; 

This 10 per cent oversize, with the 
average car, adds 25 per cent to the 
tire mileage. 

These two features together—No- 
Rim-Cut and oversize—under aver- 
age conditions cut tire bills in two, 


Our Patent 


The only way to make a practical 
tire of this modern type is controlled 
by the Goodyear patents. Other 
znethods are not satisfactory. 

So nearly all the demand for tires 
that can’t rim-cut centers on Good- 
year No-Rim-Cut tires. 

And that demand is 

















made impossible. growing faster than 
uly wecan build the tires, 
Pi, ao fits any It is larger now than 
BCare rim. ; for any other tire. 
S 23 You should investi- 
aves gate these tires. Ask 
men who use them, 
Per Cent AKRON, OHIO Saving half on tire up- 
The old-type tire, as . Xe keep means too much 
shown in next column, No-Rim-Cut Tires to miss. 
must be hooked to the Our 1912 Tire Book — 
ee Coe With or Without Non-Skid Treads pare <a hy Fe pe FAL 
ges are set tocurve you should know. Ask us 
inward. to mail it to you. 





The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


Branches and ame 103 Principal Cities. We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires and Repair 


tfits. More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


(587) _9 
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“Room! Bo-d-0-m!" It sounded rather 
terrifying, and several visitors in the 
house hurried outside, for the blasting | 
was directly below But the danger was 
more in sound than reality. I had need 
of some ten feet square more cellar 
space for coal, and as my house is built 
upon a solid ledge it was at first a dif- 


ficult matter to decide how to get It. 
une contractor looked the place over 
and advised against it It was too 
risky to blast out such a space under 
the house, he said. Another practical 
man who knew dynamite told me to go 
ahead With a careful man to handle 
it, he said, there would be no danger. 
So. as I was badly in need of the extra 
space, | went ahead. For two weeks 
w id dynamiting going on directly un- 
der the kitchen, blasting out a space 
about 12x12x10, gnd the contractor aft- 


erward declared that he did not get 80 
much as a single wheelbarrow of dirt 
from the whole mass. Although the 
house trembled a little occasionally, and 
in one instance a mirror that was nicely 
balanced swung over on its pivots, not 


a thing was damaged or misplaced or 
put out of alignment. In blasting, six 


wr eight heavy pieces of plank were al- 
ways placed on the charge and rarely 
were they lifted more than a few in- 
ches. They kept the stones from flying 
and doing damages. And I do not sup- 
pose the contractor put in as heavy 
charges as he would tf working outside. 
Dynamite is one of the new factors in 
vressive farming that is forcing itself 
into general recognition. It is being 
ed in clearing land of stones am 





OUTDOOR LIFE 


Will Not Offset the Ill Effects of 
Coffee and Tea When One 
Cannot Digest Them. 


A farmer says: 

“For ten years or more I suffered 
from dyspepsia and stomach trouble, 
caused by the use of coffee, (Tea con- 
tains caffeine, the same drug found in 
coffee) until I got so bad I had to give 
up coffee entirely and almost give up 
eating. There were times when I 
could eat only boiled milk and bread; 
and when I went to the field to work 
I had to take some bread and butter 
along to give me strength. 

“I doctored steadily and took almost 
everything I could get for my stomach 
in the way of medicine but if I got any 
better it only lasted a little while. I 
was almost a walking skeleton. 

“One day I read an ad for Postum 
and told my wife I would try it, and as 
to the following facts I will make affi- 
davit before any judge 

“I quit coffee entirely and used Postum 
in its place. I have regained my health 


entirely and can eat anything that is 
ooked to eat I have increased in 
weight until now I weigh more than I 
ever did. I have not taken any medicine 
! iy stomach since I began using 
‘ostum 


“My family would stick to coffee at 
first, but they saw the effects it had on 
me and when they were feeling bad 
they began to use Postum, one at a 
time until now we all use Postum.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Michigan 

Ten days’ trial of Postum in place of 
offee proves the truth, an easy and 
pleasant way. 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 


interest. 


Ve Ws =) A New and Powerful 
4 Farm Tool 
By 
F. H. 
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| worth of apples two years ago, and near- 


|} twenty acres of this orchard, adjoining 
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stumps, in cultivating orchards, digging 
= holes, loosening hard soil and ex- 
cavating, and in fact in many branches 
of farm work, and is proving itself both 
expeditious and economical. 

I had occasion to remove about a 
hundred large stumps from an orchard 
last year. The man used some thirty 
sticks, costing ten cents each, to do the 
work Some of the sticks he cut into 
several pieces, making a cost of about| 
four cents each for those stumps, plus 
his wages for perhaps eight minutes. In 
most cases he used a common auger with 
a long handle, though occasionally a 
crowbar was sufficient for making a 
hole under a stump which divided into 
two or more large roots. With the auger 





a hole slightly larger than the stick of 
dynamite was bored into the solid wood | 
at the base of the stump, the deeper 
the better. A piece of dynamite with 
fuse attached was slid into the hole, 
and packed tightly with soil or gravel. 
Sometimes a half dozen or more stumps 
were charged before being exploded, and 
often a stump was thrown thirty feet 
into the air. The man took about a 
day and a half to blow out all the 
stumps, working eight hours. I paid 
him $1.75 »er day, which made the 
stumps cost something like six cents 
each. Most of the stumps were given 
to negroes, who hauled them off for fire- 
wood. A few were burned. What would 
it have cost to dig them out in the 
ordinary way, or even to remove them 
with a stump puller? 

Adjoinine mv place is the Rose Cliff 
Fruit Farm, a commercial apple orchard 
of 85 acres, whose owner sold $35,000 


lv as much more the past season. About 


my land, is of younger trees, though of 
five or six years bearing. Last year 
the owner put a gang of men into this 
rart to cultivate it with dynamite. Holes 
were driven down every eight or ten 
feet all over the orchard, and often 
nearer to the trunks than the end of the 
spreading vranches. Into these holes 
dynamite was dropped and _ exploded, 
often hurling clouds of dust higher than 
the tops of the trees. Even some of the 
experienced farmers who saw predicted 
that the roots would be torn: to pieces 
and the trees destroyed. But no! the 
owner of the orchard knew what he 
was about, and not a single tree was 
harmed. In the next three months the 
orchard took on a phenomenal growth 
that was difficult to believe. The hard 
soil had béen thoroughly pulverized to 
a depth of five feet or more, and in a 
way that could have been accomplished 
by no other means. 

Apple growing is one of the leading 
industries of the Shenandoah Valley, 
with immense orchards in all directions. 
At the present time the long ridge of 
mountains overlooking Waynesboro is 
being completely dennded of its forests, 
for a big commercial orchard, over a 
hundred acres of which are already set 
with trees. Ultimately the orchard acre- 
age will go up into the thousands. 

Much of the work here is being ex- 
pedited with dynamite Gangs of ne- 
groes clear the brush and trees away, 
and are followed by the dynamiters, who 








blow out the stumps and rocks. As 
many as fifty or seventy-five stumps are | 
often charged, and then set off, sounding | 


lasting six or eight minutes. In an-| 
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they contain facts 
you need to know 
—facts that may op- 
en your eyes —facts 
about the value of 


ensilage and the importance 
of proper cutting, also why the 


BLIZZARD 


GUARANTEED FXsicE 


ets most satisfactory results and how 
it cuts the cost as well as the ensilage. 
The most economical machine of its 
kind. Less power runsit. Saves the 
labor of one operator. You can feed 
it and manage improved wind elevator at same 
time. Knives adjustable while machine runs 
Seli-Feed table. Comes in three parts tcady tor 
use. Guaranteed. 40 years on market. | Has 
teccived highest endorsements. Write for “The 
Evidence” and "Why Silage Pays’’ also Latest 
, all free. 

JOS. DICK MFG. CO. 

1445 West. Tuscarawas St., Canton, Ohio 

































Trinidad Lake asphalt is Nature’s ever- 
lasting waterproofer —and that’s what 
Genasco is made of. Write for samples 
and the Genasco Book—free. 

The Kant-leak Kleet, for smooth-sur- 
face roofings, prevents nail-leaks. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 
Philadelphia 
New York San Francisco Chicago 


0 K CHAMPION DIGGERS 
Get all the Potatoes 


out of the ground 

in perfect condi- 

tion. Our Two- 

Horse Elevator 

Digger saves 

time in your har- 
vesting, and saves money on your own crop 
We invite comparison with any o 


Free sare Ilustrated Catalogue 


fyi ng part calare, prices, etc., of our full 
ne of Planters, S ers, Diggers, etc., on 








request. Write ay. 
CHAMPION POTATO MACHINERY CO. 


139 Chicago Ave.. Hammond, Ind. 








PAY bp. isin 


easily learn te play any instru- 
egivea 1 certificate 


CO. 12¢ kali Bl Kanes Gy o 





like a brisk c 0 Th 
annon: ading and sometimes ey Ui sic: King of Woree 


other hour or so the discharge is re- | 
peated. To those at a distance, who 
cannot see the men at work it almost | 
seems as though some giant hand is| 
being pushed slowly across the mountain 
side, brushing everything away. Every 
day shows plainly an increased area of | 
the cleared land and every night, when 
things are dry, great lines of burning 
stumps and branches flare the forest’s | 
farewell toward the sky. 
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Not long ago I was out on a farm 
where the soil is of hard red clay, which 
bakes almost as solid as a brick, and yet 
whose fertility seems incredible to the 
man from the land of the black loam. 

The soil was so hard that even a pick 
“would have found it difficult to make a 





Galloway's NEW AUTO TRANSPORT 


LOW DOWN EASY TO LOAD Everybody Who Sees it Says: 








DURABLE LOW PRICED m+ ou nove prt oe is he we farmers have 
been ng for.” And it’s true. ere are thou ds 
ABSOLUTELY RIGHT of farme that need thie time saver—divideod Sageeo4n : 


This Auto Transport costs but little more Galloway Auto Transport. I can’t tell you all about it here 





hole. Something of this was said, and 
one of the boys suggested a dose of 
dynamite as an object lesson. He got a/| 
stick, from which he cut about one- 
fourth. Then with a crowbar he drove 
down a small hole three or four feet. | 
The piece of dynamite was fused and | 


dropped into this. The explosion was 
little more than a muffled grumble, but 
when a spade was taken the soil was 
found to be almost as easily removed to 
the depth of four or five feet as though 
it were of fine flour. " 

Most of the farmers in this vicinity are 
awakening to the practical value of dyn; 
amite: Recently a man who owns sev- 
eral farms in the neighborhood gave no; 
tice that he would demonstrate on one 
of them with dynamite, and _ invited 
those interested to go out aud see. This 
farm had not been reclaimed from the 
forest many years, and it was still lib- 
erally dotted with stumps. The owner 
set quite a number of men to work with 
the explosive, and that day saw a prac- 
tical end of the stumps and there were 
thousands of them. 

A few years ago I had a small orange 
grove planted in the extreme south of 
Florida, on the east coast, where the 
soil is too rocky to allow of ordinary 
digging. After the work was done the 

man who had charge of it told me that 
with a single exception every tree was 
set into a hole blown out by dynamite, 
and that it was much quicker and nct 

* half so costly as if done with pick and 
spade. 

Dynamite is dangerous, of course, 
especially if handled with ignorance. No 
one should use it without knowledge and 
due respect for its powers, or in com- 
panv with some ene who has had ex- 
perience. And yet those whe handle the 
explosive constantly, but carefully, do 
not seem to have any fear of it. I have 
met men who used the stuff every day 
in their work, year after year, and who 
declared they had mever had an ex- 
plosion nor witnessed one. They say 
that about the only danger is for the 
ignorant, and for the veteran experts 
who feel they know it all and so neglect 


| some ordinary precaution. 


* ¢ + 
The Summer Sheep Lot. 

One summer day I saw a sheep stand- 
ing with its head in the shade of a fence 
post, and its body in the hot sun. It 
was kicking and pawing at the flies and 
nantine furiously all the while. Of 
course it was useless for the sheep to 
trv te get its whole body in the shade 
of a post. As I passed I could not 
keen from saying, “Poor sheep. Shame 


on your own for compelling you 0 
stand out in this burning hot sun.” 
There was no sign of a tree or any 
other kind of a shelter for the sheep 


in that pasture. 

Over the fence in another pasture, re 
clining in the dense shade of large trees, 
was a flock of sheep contented and com- 


fortable. Their owner had become 
wealthy by handling sheep while his 


neighbor wondered because he could not 
make a success of the sheep business. 
The difference came from the care of 
the fiock. I have noticed that the most 
successful sheep men are as particular 
apout their flocks in summer as in win- 
ter. They provide good grass pastures, 
plenty of pure water and sufficient shade 
for the comfort of their flocks. 

Then the sheep must not be allowed 
in a bur patch of any kind. In spite 
of themselyes their wool will gather up 
these burs, not only making the sheep 
uncomfortable but the fleece less valu- 
able. 

The summer sheep lot should be en- 
closed with a four or five foot woven 
wire fence to keep out all dogs. A 
sheep-killing dog can play havoc with a 
large flock of sheep in a single night. 
So every precaution should be taken 
against the dogs that is possible-—W. D. 
Neale, Col. 














| tor or take the family to church, 


I believe it to be the best all purpose car in the market. 

I know it’s built on brand new principles. | made the 
wheels strong and low. The axiesengine- 
Grive all of the best and strongest. I've 
made it simple so that it will be long lived 
and durable. It's good jooker too, and it 
will carry a big on bad roads. I have 
tried it on my factory work 
We carry all our mali—e 
dosen tripe a day. sometimer 
we gociear across town and 
bring heavy loads of cast 
Have had as much 

and a half—almost 
much as it ought 
We have tried it 
than a large 


than a work team— it costs less to keep up 
it’s faster than a race horse—steady and re- 
lable as a team of oxen. It will take the 
milk, eggs and produce to town—carry e 
load too— 1500 pounds. It wil! go for the doo 
Does an 



















enormous lot of work. 





you. ~ _ 
world can he do it!” is wha’ 
Ay will say. But remember 
t's sold direct from factory 
—no agents—no-jobbers—nc 


Sta, Waterloo, la. 










Get the Postcard off to me today 


The Wm. Galloway Co., 96 Galloway 





—and Pure Water Keeps Your Hog 
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aateess spay GUARANTEE BOND 3043322 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


DES MOINES, lIOWA 


This is to certify that we guarantee to al! subscribers to Successful Farming that they will i 
receive fair and honest treatment from advertisers in Successful Farming to whose announce- f 
ments they shall reply. In case of dishonest or unfair treatment on the part of any advertiser }f 
toward any subscriber to Successful Farming, we shall make careful investigat on and if the TM 
charges are sustained we guarantee to the subscriber that a fair and proper adjustment of the 4% 
matter will be made. When you buy things advertised in Successful Farming either direct or V4 
through the dealer, you take no chance. Everything advertised in Successful Farming is backed 44 
by the advertiser and by Successful Farming. NN 

This guarantee constitutes an insurance policy against dishonest or unfair dealing on the dy) 

of any advertiser in Successful Farming toward any subscriber to Successful Farming. ‘TM 

only condition that we make is that the unfair dealing be definitely proven and that it be re- 

ported to us within thirty days from its occurence so that we may investigate the facts while they 
arefresh. Keep this guarantee bond with your other valuable papers. 
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P.S. In order to make ourselves absolutely safe on this bond, we have refused in one yea 
more than $50,000 worth of advertising because we could not afford to place thi 
quarantee back of it. 
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USE THIS COUPON 


in answering advertisements in Successful Farming. 
Name of firm ___ 
Town___ State 





I saw your ad about___ 


In Successful Farming. I am answering it because the publishers of Successful Farming guarantee 


fair and honest treatment from their advertisers. Please send 


Name 









Address 
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A Good Bungalow for $900. 


By Dennis H. Stovall 
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We have some neighbors—a man, his 
wife and a small family—who built a 
very cosy bungalow for S000 It is really 
a fine little house: big enough for them, 
and possessing all the features of the 
standard house of this type, in luding 
the spacious front porch, the open dining- 
room and living-room, long and narrow 
kitchen, wide eaves and conveniently ar- 
ranged rooms. It is very doubtful if $900 
could have built them a better house— 
one with so many conveniences, and 
home-like features. This bungalow, as 
completed, is here illustrated with a pic- 
ture of the finished house, and sketch 
f the ground plan. 


_ The ingalow covers an area 24x42 
feet in the main At the rear corner, 
t off the kitchen is an additional 





DOCTOR'S SHIFT 
Now Gets Along Without It. 
“Until last fall I 
eat meat for my breakfast and 


\ physician says: 


ed with indigestion until the meat 


1 passed from the stoma 
“Last fall I began the use Grape- 
Nuts for breakfast and very soon found 
I ild do without meat, for my body 
g a the nourishment necessary from 
tl Grape-Nuts and since then I have 
not had any indigestion and am feeling 
be r and have increased in weight. 
Since finding the benefit I derived 
from Grape-Nuts I have prescribed the 
food for all of my patients suffering from 
gestion or edit nd also for 
t e recovering fron sease where I 
a food eas ) ke and certain to 
ind whicl I overtax the 
I ‘ esults I look for 
n | G Nu For ethi 
reasons please omit m name.” 
Name give y mail by Postum Co., 
I Cc } Miel 
Che reason for the wonderful amount 
f nutriment, and the easy digestion of 
( Nuts n hard to find 
I pl ! starchy part of 
nd goes through var 
‘ ot v to rte \ 
h XT rose r grape 
h sta s ready to be 
| W nd barley 
N i ‘ I re 
g mn al nerve centers are 
! . I i lf rood and 
I I supplied with 
é tre producers so easily 
] afte ! n Grape- 
Nuts each day for a week r ten days 
I lL reasor nd it is explained 
I ok, “The Road tq Well 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 


interest, 


house. 


structure, 10x12, for the wood 
This is set over, as shown, so as to al- 


low windows for amply lighting the 
|kitchen. This house is built on concrete 
blocks, with six-inch posts resting on 
these for a foundation, the whole being 
|raised to a height of three feet. As it 
is only a one-story house, it is necessary 
to give this foundation to prevent its 
appearing too squatty and out of pro- 
portion. The house is built with a 
“peak” or central point roof, as shown. 
The wood house, to harmonize, has a 
roof of the same type and slope; 
having a broken angle near the eaves. 
Lv following this construction, an otker- 
wise plainness is avoided, owing to the 
large size of the roof. 

The front porch extends the 
|width of the house, being 7x24. The 
ifront door admits into the living-room, 
ithe latter being 12x14. A door opens 
ifrom this into the bedroom, 10x12. The 
living-room and dining-room are sepa- 
rated only by columns, the two being 
practically one big room, an admirable 
arrangement for entertaining: also, it 
gives an atmosphere of hospitality and 
ibroad comfort to the house. The rear 
|bedroom is entered through a door from 
ithe dining-room, and through another 
|\door from the kitchen. Between the two 
|bedrooms space is taken out for closets, 
one for each: and for a bath-room. The 
jclosets are 3x6 and the bath-room 6x6. 
The latter ig plenty large enough for an 
lindeor toilet, should one wish to have 
it installed. 

A fine feature of this bungalow is -the 
kitchen. It is 9xl4—very long and very 
handy , 
j}one end is 4x9. On the other side of the 
kitchen or the rear end of the house, is 
a big double window. Like the kitchen, 
this window is long and 





n addition to the smaller window that 
ypens off the screened-in back porch, 
gives an abundance of light. If there is 
jonly one room in a house that can be 
well lighted, this one room should, by 
all means, be the kitchen: for the kitchen 


horizontally instead of vertically. This, 
i 


is the housewife’s workshop and needs to 
be very bright and cheerful Built in 
this manner, the long, narrow kitchen 
allows full opportunity for the installing 
of cabinets and drawers, and the hundred- 
ind-one “cubby-holes” where equipment— 
pots, kettles and dishes—can be conven- 
iently kept. It also allows handy space 
for the storing of such things as flour, 
potatoes, meal, and canned fruit, by hav- 
|ing the pantry and closet adjoining. It 
lis the opinion of every woman who has 
used both the old-fashioned “big” kitchen 
jand the later type small sort—the long 
jand narrow kind—that the latter is by 
jfar the best. This form allows a more 
jconvenient arrangement of tables and 
| working equipment, and saves steps for 
In this particular kitchen, the 
jrange sets in the middle of the room. 
near the wall, and with the cabinets, 
sink and drain-board near by, makes an 
ideal working combination for the house- 
wife. 
| As the bath-room can be entered from 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 1 
the OOK 


leither bedroom, an open passage is made | 





both | 


whole | 





The fruit closet and pantry, at | 


narrow : | 
but the narrowness, bungalow style, runs | 





HOME / 


anltcesleyel 


Bensamin Franain : 
ORIGINATOR LIGHTNING CONTROL 


HE home may go. Every 

loved memory may be ut- 

terly destroyed in a few 
brief moments by lightning. 


How About Your Home? 


You have ahome and family. You see your 
children in terror at the approach of every 
thunder storm. 

Are You the Have you taken sepe to 

protect them tr wi 

Prudent Man? your ears remain deaf to 
their cries until the lightning stroke falls upon 
you, and then vainly sit down and mourn 
your loss 


me ODD SYSTEM 


or Lightning Control 


makes your home and loved ones safe. Two 
thousand mutual fire insurance companies 
testify to it. They are not deceived ; you can 
rely on what they have said and done. Itis 
the one scientific system, the only one with a 
responsible guarantee behind it. Money re- 
funded or damage made good (if you are ever 
damaged) under binding contract. Let us 
send you free the greatest Lightning Book 
ever published, to show you how 2000 insur- 
ance companies endorse The Dodd System 
and no other system. Large, beautifully il- 
lustrated book, many_ striking lightning 
views ; gives theory of lightning, full explana- 
tion of lightning control, plain questions 
and answers, Professor Dodd's lecture, 
etc. Sending for it does not bind you te 
anything. Address to-day 
DODD & STRUTHERS 

439 6th Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 
































— Canadian — 
Government Office 


at DES MOINES, iOWA 


On the Ist of April the Canadian 
Government opened an office at. 
Des Moines, where on ap»lication 
to the undersigned, certificates en- 
titling the applicant to low cailway 
rates to the free grant and low- 
priced agricultural lands of Western 
Canada can be secured. 


FRANK H. HEWITT 
Postoffice Box 328 Des Moines, lowa 








I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write 
: me today. No matter where you live or 

~ what your occupation. I will teach you 
the Real Estate business by mail; ap- 

int you special Representative of my 
ompany in your town; start you in 
aprofitable business of your own, and 
beip you make big money at once. 
Unusual opportunity for man without 
capital to b independent for life. 
Valuable Book and full particulars 
FREE. Write teday. 




















TIVE REALTY 66 
M 132 Marden Building 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 


Cheap as Wood. 














CUGLUTACES Seas tiene 


Wemanufectere Lawn and Farm Fence. Sell! direct 
shipping to users a ° ices 

span Ouroatalog te Vee. Write fof ie today. 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO, 947 0th St., Terre Haute, ind. 
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between the two sleeping apartments 
without the inconvenience of walking 
around, an arrangement that sometimes 
proves convenient in the care of chil- 
dren at night. Some other good features 
of this house are the close-at-hand wood- 
house, which can be reached from the 
kitchen on cold or wet days without go- 
ing into the open air, and the screened-in 
back porch, which may be used as a 
sort of open-air dining-room on hot days. 
This could be made doubly attractive by 
climbing vines and roses. 

The room walls of this house are but 
eight feet from floor to ceiling, and the 
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entire house is cloth-and-papered. The 
wood finish is oak stain. The outer wall 
covering is common rustic, with a wide 
board, “channel” or “V” type for the 
basement and for boarding up the porch, 
the latter being railed in, with large 
hollow-square posts to give the desired 
massive effect. These are some of the 
features of construction which allow the 
building of this bungalow for so low a 
cost. With a solid concrete foundation, 
higher walls, plaster and finer finish, the 
cost would necessarily run up into bigger 
numbers. 

To give the house the right appear- 
ance, it has wide windows for the living- 
room and dining-room—a double window 
being placed for the latter. The front 
bedroom also has a large window, and 
the kitchen, as stated, has a long, spa- 
cious window. A square window, with 
large single pane, suffices for the pantry 
and bath-room. The body color of the 
bungalow is white; the trimming a warm 


gray. 
+ > > 
Summer in the Hog Yards. 
Hogs | suffer nearly as much from the 


summer’s heat as they do from cold in 
the winter. More than any other class 
of farm stock, they are dependent upon 
man’s provision for their comfort. In 
their natural environment hogs live near 
shaded streams where they may graze 
on bulky, nutritious and cooling herbage 
during the summer and take to the cool 
streams during the heat of the day, and 
when they are transformed from long, 
lank, muscular animals into modern fat- 
backs, placed in small, level yards, they 
suffer greatly from the changed condi- 
tions of environment. Hogs do not per- 
spire. Other animals are provided with 
pores to carry off excretions and remove 
the heat from the body, but not so with 
the hog. A few large pores on the legs 
are the only way of carrying off excre- 
tions, while the thick layers of fat check 
the radiation of heat from the body. Not 
only is this so, but hogs are fed more 
heat-producing food than any other farm 
animals and in converting this feed into 
meat there is a great amount of heat 
made which cannot readily escape. 
Opinions differ among the best breed- 
ers and feeders as to the advisability of 





| foods. 


providing wallows for hogs during the| 
It is my judgment that shade | 


summer, 
is more essential than mud-holes, for as 
a rule, when the heat is most intense, 
water is too scarce on many farms for 
use except for drinking. The water. in 
the artificial hog wallow is not as cool 
as the ground under an open shed or a 
spreading tree. Of course, a running 
stream Rooter: through the yards affords 
the best means of providing comfort for 
the hogs during hot weather, but unless 
{t is free from contaminating influences 
from further up-stream, it is quite likely 
to prove a disease spreader. 


In the absence of running water and 
trees, artificial shade may be easily pro- 
vided by the use of old lumber, posts, 


straw, swale hay, ete. 
scarce the top may be 
poles, brush and various 


saplings, brush, 
If boards are 
covered with 


other available materials, It is easy to} 


provide shades if we make the best use 
of the materials about us. Shade makes 
the hogs comfortable. And comfort 
brings economy in the use of feed, rapid 
gains in growth and fat and often means 
the difference between profit and loss at 
the end of the feeding season. 

Water is an important factor in mak- 
ing hogs comfortable, and is necessary 
for the complete assimilation of all solid 
Many fail in the hog business 


| because of a short supply of water. Hogs 


| whenever they 





must have plenty of water for drinking 
and bathing. When practicable, it is 
much safer to have the yards arranged 
so that they may have access to .water 
erave it, than it is to 
have the feeder decide how much they 
may drink, when they are stuffed with 
grain. In some cases, fattening hogs 
eat more grass and other succulent foods 
when the supply of water is withheld 
The extra succulent food not only helps 
to make the ration more evenly bal. 
anced, so far as a shortage of protein 
is concerned, but also the shortage of 
water, because such green feed contains 
80 or 90 per cent of water, whereas the 


dry grain contains but 10 to 12 per cent | 


ot water. Hogs must have plenty of 
water to remove the unassimilated food 
if they are kept healthy. 

The cheapest, easiest and best way to 
produce pork is to feed grain while the 
pigs have the run of good pasture. It 
does not take a large amount, and corn 
is not objectionable when the pigs have 
the run of a clover, alfalfa or blue-grass 
pasture. We not only secure a wonder- 
ful growth for the amount of food con- 
sumed, but also lose little soil fertility 
in this way. It is indeed a difficult mat- 
ter to estimate the loss of feed and fer- 
tility that is incurred by feeding hogs in 
small yards, where inadequate means are 
provided for saving manure, either liquid 
or solid. Not only is there a great loss 
of fertility, but such yards are wholly 
unfit for feeding uses and are espec ially 
injurious to young pigs during the sum- 
mer. Corn is, without question, the 
cheapest and best hog feed we have, ex- 
cept grass and forage; yet I would not 
recommend a ration of more than one- 
third corn for growing pigs and not 
more than two-thirds for fattening hogs, 
except during the last few weeks of the 
finishing period.—Lester J. Meredith. 

> + 
The Summer Calf Lot. 

The run for the calves need not be 
large, but it should be as near ideal as 
possible. Several calves may be kept 
nicely in an acre lot that is well set 
with blue-grass and has good _ shade. 
After the calves are several weeks old 
they will begin to eat the grass. Then 
they will need less milk. Towards wean- 
ing time they will keep fat with scarce- 
ly any milk at all. Thus a good grass 
let for the calves means more milk for 
the farmer, which results in greater 
profit from the dairy. 

Good shade from trees or sheds is es- 
sential as a refuge from sun and flies. 
No calf will do its best that must stand 
in the hot sun and fight the flies. 

I believe it is wise for the farmer 
to provide a drinking trough for his 
calves. Then he can run into it pure 
water from a well or large tank. Clear 
pond water may do very well for them, 
but it will not remain pure very long 
if they must run to it, for during the 
warm days they will stand in the pond 
and befoul the water making it un- 
healthy.—W. D. Neale, Col. 











Alfalfa 
FARM 


FOR SALE 


320 Acres, within sight of a 
| prosperous town of 4,000 popu- 
lation, one-half mile frontage on 
graveled, graded public road, 3 
four-room tenant houses, and 4 
of two rooms, new barn; some 
fencing.. 


Rich, black soil that will raise 
almost anything.and will grow 
from 24 to 34 tons of alfalfa to 
the acre per season, some claim as 
high as 6 tons. Inoculation, ferti- 
lization and irrigation unnecessary. 


Prairie land, rolling enough to 
provide good drainage. Price $45 
per acre, terms reasonable. 


Write for details and list of other 
| farms in the “‘Black Prairie Belt’ 
or in the rich alluvial “Delta.” 
We have both. 


'BARNEY & HINES, Inc. 


1366 Central Bank Building 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Free Send your name and address 
and that of five of your 


friends in different towns and receive 
Book on New Proce ss of Can- 
ning Fruits and Vegetables 


MRS. W. T. PRICE 


1605 Penn Avenue N Minneapolis, Minn 


CORN IN MINNESOTA? 


Yes. great crops are grown on our Millward 
You 

















Dept, X 









- c.,R.1.&P, Ry. Co. 
94 Wolvin Bidg. Duluth, Minn. 





NO MORE SPOILED FRUIT 
Don't can your fruit until you gete 


C. & H. CANCOVER TRUER 


{t steps your oens from leaking an@ 
Mekes your eld covers as good as new 
enes. Sample p wit to any address for 
15 cents nash, ENTS WANTED, 

CURTIS & HEADMAN, 
Dept. H, Wyandotte, Michigan 


If You Have a Potato Patch 


of one acre or more, get our free book on Potatoes and 
the way to dig them, to get extra profit of 16 cents « 
bushel. Other advantages, too, using a Farquhar Potato 
Digger. A. B, FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., Bex 228, York, Pa, 


$2050 Given Away 


in addition to ten Evans Artist Model Pianos and two 
Maytag Touring Cars. For further information see 
pages 24 and 25 of this paper. 


Roofing Ready to Lay 


S0c to 62 for 108 square feet. Free samples. AMERICAN 
ROOFING CO., 1224 Van Buren Street, Chicago, Illinot 


Two Autos Free 


Do you want one? Read pages 24 and 25 


Mention Successful Farming when 
writing to advertisers, 
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Size of Silo to Purchase. 

Many silos of various kinds have been 
sold the past few months, and no doubt 
many more will be purchased before silo 
filling time arrives.. Those who will use 
year for the first time will 
find “that they are one of the farmers’ 
most valuable assets. Their value to the 
farmer keeping auy amount of live stock 
is hard to estimate. Ensilage, regardless 
of what it is made, can be fed to ad- 
vantage to practically all farm live stock 
with the best of advantage with the pos- 
sible exception of horses and hogs. Al- 
though some claim to have fed it ad- 
vantageously to them. However, since 
the horse's digestive apparatus is so dif- 


silos this 


ferent from that of any other animal 
and that we have known of a few horses 
dying from being fed moldy ensilage, 
we were adverse to feeding it to our 
own horses. Only a slight particle’ of 
moldy ensilage may get in the allow- 
ance of ‘silage and nog be noticed but 


the outcome will be disastrous. 

The value of ensilage is appreciated 
by the intending purchaser and with the 
thought of buying a silo with the ex- 
pectation of feeding ensilage to all live 
stock causes him to buy a larger silo 
than is absolutely necessarv. The first 
ost of the silo is quite appreciable and 
if it is larger than really necessary it 
will be am unnecessary expense. The 
filling of the silo is a rather expensive 
yperation and if a large silo is filled 
completely full it will add more to the 
expense, 


For the average farmer who keeps 
ily about fifteen or twenty head of 
attle, a few hogs and possibly some 
sheep, it will not be necessary for him 
to buy a very large silo. Too large a 
silo is false economy. 

ioo many farmers make the mistake 


of buying a silo too large in diameter. 
In feeding ensilage the entire surface of 
the silo should be gone over in one day. 
If enough stock is not fed to do this 
n the warmer weather, some ensilage 
may be spoiled. Some farmers in the 
writer's sectign bought silos large in di- 
ameter and not very high, saying their 
reason for this was to prevent them 
from blowing over. There may be some 
virtue in this statement but if the silo 
is well anchored (which is not a very 
lificult thing to do) there need be no 
arnrehension about it blowing over and 
langer from much spoiled ensilage is a 
much more serious matter. The silo 
should be high and not so large in di- 
imeter With a silo of this kind the 
ntire surface can be fed over in a day 
ind thereby prevent the loss of much 
nsilage. We have a silo 12x31 and are 
feeding twenty head of cattle and some 
forty head of sheep out of it, but we 
would much prefer a silo 10x36 or 10x40. 
If it were of one of the latter sizes the 

surface would be fed over every 
As it is, sometimes we do not get 
the entire surface. The sheep are 
turned ont on pasture much earlier in 
the spring than the cows, and conse- 

rently the amount of ensilage fed is 
much less in the warm days of spring 
than during the winter season. 

We will digress here just a little and 
sav that another mistake often made is 
that the small farmer (keeping only four 
or five cows and as many hogs and 
three horses) thinks if the silo is a good 
investment for the big farmer it will! also 
be so for him. Personally, we doubt it. 
We believe if he never expects to add 
more live stock the silo is not a profit- 
able investment for him. In our own 
section this ear, owing to the scarcity 
of feed stuffs and the high price of 
same, many silos were purchased, even 
by the smallest farmers. We believe he 
could get along as profitably without a 
silo by feeding cotton-seed meal, _ oil- 
meal, clover hay, ground feed, distillers’ 

rains, and corn-stover. 

Then, in conclusion, buy a silo if you 


entire 


rn 


expect to ke ? a total of say twenty- 
three head o stock or thereabouts in 
the most ecoonmical way but do not 


buy a silo too large, give this phase de- 
berate consideration.—Ira G Shella- 
Miami Co... O 


oa a 


| 


worse and is broken out in one place ; other 


able cow.—G, E. K., N. H. The time to 


old, and has a cough. 
cough and is worse when he gets warmed 


cure but it did no good. 


ito have your advice.—V, M. M., Pa. It 





about 
and will not seem to gain any at all since 


otherwise she seems to feel good and has 
a tremendous ap 
enough to eat. 

summer so don’t think that is the trouble, 


and bran mixed and Dr. Hess’ stock food 
and hay twice a day, and she runs out 
during the day when the weather is fit. 


think the trouble is, and advise me through 
the columns of your paper what to do for 
her.—H. J. 
tion in your case may be due to worms, 
Try giving her a pint of raw -linseed oil 
containing 2 ounces of oil of turpentine 
every morning one hour before feeding for 


feed bran mashes while treating her. 


up she got a swelling in the left front 
quarter of her udder. 
mained that way, getting worse instead 
of better and she has never given a drop 
of bad milk from it. 
aged better than 40 pounds of milk daily, 
and now she will average about 28 Ibs. 
My veterinarian has given me several dif- 
ferent things to rub on but they have all 
failed.—C. E. G., I. 
or enlargement may be due to internal 
disease or growths which will sooner or 
later break into the milk ducts. Do not 
think any external 
good 

Jersey bull don’t eat scarcely; is bloated, 
and when you touch the hide it seems as 
if it were dry underneath, or as I say, 


under the fur when dry. 
until the boys overfed it with alfalfa meal. 


to do and state cure. 





— Ee 


Veterinary 


Subscribers are invited to make inquiry through this 
department. Questions answered free through this de 
partment but answers at once by mai! are 50 cents an in- 
quiry. Give age and sex of animals, ther with symp- 
toms and previous treatment, if any. he remedies pre- 
scribed in these columns are intended to be prepa: by 
local druggists. However, our readers should consult 
our advertising columns, as in many cases reliable 
remedies are advertised for trouble animals are afflicted 
with and on account of having been scientifically com- 
pounded will be found to be more effective than medi- 
cines compounded by local druggists. Address all com- 
munications to Veterinarian, Successful Farming, Des 
Moines. lowa 
Milk Fistula.—Cow that cut her bag 
early in the fall. Her teat is bad and had 
to use a tube. That quarter caked and 
we had veterinarian. He did not think it 
was anything very bad. It has grown 








bunches have come and I wish you would 
tell me what to do. She is a very valu- 


heal up the opening is when the cow is 
dry. It should be scraped raw and sewed 
up. If the gland is destroyed it would 
be useless to try a cure as she would never 
secrete milk, If suppination has started 
it may be necessary to remove the whole 
gland, which would require the services 
of a veterinary surgeon. 

Cough or Heaves.—Horse got the dis- 
temper last winter and had it bad; it left 
him with a cough which I believe is going 
to prove bad. He is a bay driver 8 years 
It is a deep heavy 


up. His wind is all right but to watch 
his sides closely he looks as if he might 
have the heaves. The horse has good care 
and I fed him oats and bran wet, and I 
fed three boxes of cough and distemper 
I refused $225 
for the horse this spring. I am afraid it 
may turn to the heaves and I would like 


is very likely your horse has got the 
heaves, You say in one line his wind Is 
all right, and in the next one his sides 
labor like heaves; also the cough is char- 
acteristic. Keep all dusty food away from 
him and do not overfeed on hay. Give 
him 2 drams of Fluid Ext. of Stramonium 
in a little water twice a day for a week. 

Emaciation.—Mare 8 years old, weighs 
1300 lbs. that keeps in poor flesh 


fall work has been finished. Her hair is 
long and rough and her eyes seem listless, 


tite; can’t seem to get 
iad her teeth fixed last 


Have been feeding her six quarts of oats 
Would like to have you ‘tell me what you 


W., N. Dak. The thin condi- 


three days. Keep hay away at nights and 


Mammitis.—Cow ; just before I dried her 





It has still re- 


Last year she aver- 


The inflammation 


application will do 


Indigestion—Eliphantisis.—8 months old 


hide; it rattles 
It was all right 


just like an oppossum 


Please tell me what 
Also have a hen 
with a large swelled leg and foot; they 
look square. She eats, but I do not know 
what makes her leg so large around. She 
limps some, She has been so since last 
summer.—Mrs. B. F. M., Okla. Give the 
bull 1-2 to lpound of epsom salts in a 
quart of warm water at one dose. Then 
follow twice a day for ten days 1 dram 
of fluid extract nux vomica in a little 
water. Feed him on oats and hay. Your 
hen has got elephantisis, a condition 
caused by death of the lymph glands in 
the limb. There is no cure and the dis- 
ease will never trouble her. 


Eyes are mattery. 


Blood Spavin 
cealscted. wr, argent 


Quinn’s Ointment now 
beforeitruinsagoodhorse 





Ointment 


has successfully cured spavin, 
bunches, splints and other 
horse ai!ments for thirty years. 
— prominent horseman, 
breeder or farmer knows its 
merits and most of them useit. 
For sale by your druggist, or 
delivered by mail to your door 
for one dollar. Write for free 
booklet that tells how to use it 
and what it has done for others. 


W.B.EDDY & CO.,Albany,N.Y. 

















Don’t Have a Blind One 
“VISIO” 


An Absolute Cure for 


Moon Blindness 
(Opthalmia) . Cataract 
and Cc . ti *.* 


vitis 
Shying horses all suf- 
fer from diseased eyes. 
“Visio” will convince any horse owner that it will 
Qbsolutely cure defects of the eye, irrespective of 
the len of time the animal been afflicted. 
No matter how many doctors have tried and failed 
use “VISIO” under our GUARANTEE to refund 
cure. 





























money if it does not 
$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 
SIO Remedy Ass’s, 2476 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 




















LIGHTNING ROD 
8'4¢ PER FOOT 


Don ry about buying Light 
‘t do a thing ving Lig 
Rods unti! t ition. I - 
peng Retee ee ~- 
meg ee you with full instruc 
ons fori . to put up. ’ 
Bay Direet—On Trial—Freight Prepaid. 
System guaranteed eS 

back. dust write mea postal per. 
won Proposit and 


Prue shat ert ae pee 
¥v makes ev 
SMCMBOEE Frodacat® 








The JAS 
HORSE OWN ERS! USE 


CAUSTIC 
BALSAM. 


A safe, speedy and positive cure. 
The safest, Best BLISTER ever 
used. Removes all bunches from 

- Impossible to produce 
scar or blemish. Send for circu- 


lars. & advice free. 
THE LAWRENCE- 8 OO., Cleveland, Ohio, 
FARMS WANTED 


We have direct buyers. Don’t pay commissions. Write 
describing property, naming lowest price. We help 
buyers locate desirable . Free, AMERICAN IN- 
VESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 34 Palace Bidg. , Zins capolis 
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Recent 

, Farming. 

‘A purchaser of land is not entitled to 
td cancel the contract because the seller 
stated to him that the land was worth 
more than it really was, such representa- 
tions being regarded in law as mere ex- 
pressions of opinion. 

A contract of sale and a note and 
check given under it are not invalid be- 
cause they are signed on Sunday, if they 
were not delivered until the next day. 
(Wisconsin Supreme Court, O'Day vs. 
Meyers, 133 Northwestern Reporter 605.) 
MATTERS OF WHICH A PURCHASER MUST 

TAKE NOTICE. 

One who purchases land which is in 
the possession of a third person, whether 
as tenant or otherwise, is presumed by 
the law to know the rights under which 
that person holds. (South Dakota Sup- 
reme Court, La Penotiere vs. Kellar, 
134 Northwestern Reporter 48.) 

RIGHT TO DIVERY SURFACE WATER. 

An owner of land is entitled to turn 
away from his land surface water flow- 
ing across it in well-defined natural 
channels, even if in doing so injury re- 
sults to a neighbor, if he acts in g 
faith and uses all reasonable means to 
avoid injury to the neighbor. (Minn- 
esota Supreme Court, Rieck vs. Scha- 
manski, 134 Northwestern Reporter228.) 
RIGHT TO RECOVER FOR INJURY TO LAND. 

Where farm land is damaged through 
the act of an adjoining mine owner In 
permitting escape of water  ixed with 
waste minerals, the injured owner can 
recover an amount equal to the resulting 
loss in the value of the land. (Wiscon- 
sin Supreme Court, Pedelty vs. Wiscon- 
sin Zinc Company, 134 Northwestern 
Reporter 356.) 

RIGHT TO REPLEVY STRAY ANIMAL. 

An owner is entitled to bring a re- 
plevin suit to recover possession of a 
stray animal, where he has deposited in 
court enough money to cover the expense 
of the person who took the stray up, in 
keeping and caring for it, after that per- 
son has refused to accept the amount. 
(Nebraska Supreme Court, Heinke vs. 
Helm, 134 Northwestern Reporter 523.) 

RIGHT TO COLLECT ON MUTUAL FIRE 

POLICY. 

A mutual fire insurance company, or- 
ganized to insure members of the order 
of Patrons of Husbandry, is liable on a 
policy issued to a member notwith- 
standing the fact that he withdrew from 
the local grange of the order, where the 


Court Decisions Affecting | 





























$1,000 Guarantee Bond to refund your 
money if the cure is not made. 

If you have any doubts what Is the 
cause of the lameness, use the coupon 
below and our expert veterinarian will 
diagnose the case and tell you just 
exactly what to do to bring about a 
ermanent and speedy cure. Don’t de- 


Have you a lame horse? You can’t 
afford to keep it and you can’t sell it. 
You ean put it out of its suffering—or 
ou can practically give it away. Los- 
ng money any way you figure. 

Mack’s $1,000 Spavin Remedy has 
saved many a horse for years of hard, 
useful work, that veterinarians gave 


up. Whether it is spavin, ringbone,| lay. Every day you put it off your 
thoroughpin, curb, capped hock, shoe| horse may become worse, and you are 
boil, sprung knee, ruptured tendons,| losing money besides. Our free book, 
should be in the 


McKallor 
ork, 


“Horse Sense No. 2,” 
hands of every horse owner. 
Drug Co., Binghamton, New Y 


sweeny or any other cause of lame- 
ness, Mack’s $1,000 Spavin Remedy will 
cure it, If it does not, your money 
will be refunded—every cent of it. 


Another Man Surprised at the Results 


717 Shepley St. 
Wilmington, De!., Mar. 30, 1912 


McKallor Drug Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Dear Sirs:—I am giving your spavin remed e thorough 
test. ve been using ton @ horse that had ae vin 
8 sore that he could not goa mile. In fact I drove 
jm two miles and thought I would not get back with 
pim. it hurt himso. Since starting with your remedy 
we followed directions faithfully, keeping a strict 
data so as to be sure. 


Have aleo used it on a mare with side bone that 

mate ber jams. R. Lene beak good horses. The = 
spavin ing T fastand can eve . 

and the one with side bone is sound. eee J 

ae reason I write is, I am out of ointment, and 
you to send me a box for I do not want to discon- 

— the treatment. 

6m, 


horse mark 
with an X 
just where 
swelling or 
lameness 
occurs, then 
clip out 
coupon and 
mail to Mc- 
Kallor Drug 


- Co., Bing- 


caused the 
lameness, 
how long 
horse has been lame, how It affects thd 
animal’s gait, age of horse, etc. We 





Yours, 


J. H. GOULD, Jr. 
If you can’t get Mack's $1,000 Spavin 





Remedy at your nearest druggist’s, | will tell you just what the lameness is, 
send us $5 and we will ship it to you|and how to relieve it quickly. Absoe 
express prepaid, and send our/lutely no charge. Write today. 











secretary of the company knew the facts, 
and assessments were made and collected 


by the company with such knowledge. 
(Michigan Supreme Court, Laxton vs- 
Patrons’ Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 


pany, 134 Northwestern Reporter 467.) 
HOMESTEAD RIGHT LOST BY MOVING. 
When a husband and wife move away 

from the state, the land on which they 


lived ceases to be exempt to them as a 

homestead. (Nebraska Supreme Court, 

Whitford vs. Kinzel, 133 Northwestern 

Reporter 1124.) 

WHEN REAL ESTATE BROKER IS NOT EN- 
TITLED TO COMMISSION, 

A real estate agent is not entitled to 
a commission on a sale unless the sale | 
was brought about by him. Hence, | 
where land was listed with a firm, with- 
out exclusive right to sell, the firm was 
not entitled to a commission on a sale 
made by a person who acted indepen- 


dently of them, and who was in no re- 
spect their sub-agent. (lowa Supreme 
Court, Kruse & Bishop vs. Hauser, 133 
Northwestern Reporter 1067.) 
VALIDITY OF DRAINAGE DISTRICT PRO- 
CEEDING. 

Improvement proceedings by the board 
of supervisors of a Nebraska drainage 
district were not illegal because part of 
the members owned land in the district. 
(Nebraska Supreme Court, Nemaha Val- 
ley Drainage District No. 2 vs. Mar- 
connit, 134 Northwestern Reporter 177.) 
WHEN ORAL CONTRACT TO SELL CATTLE 

AND CROP BECAME LEGALLY BINDING. 

An oral contract to sell cattle and 
standing millet became valid, though it 
should have been reduced to writing, 
where the cattle were delivered to the 
buyer, and were, on his direction, turned 
into the millet. (Iowa Supreme Court, 


Farmers’ Saving Bank vs.. Newton, 134 


Bi 
? Shows 


Phelps’ £: 


B 
Book for 1912 Is How 
Ready It's the best one I have ever gotten 


out. It has more styles 
from, both in vehicles and harness. Why Gite 
lect a buggy from two or three shop-worn, dust-cov- 
ered sampies, when I will send right to your home a 
book that showsin big, actual pho phs more vehi- 
eles than you can find in 2 storea, 1 dealers ca 













Hy only a few styles tojselect from. I make 125.styles of 
automobile seat buggies, surreys, phaetons, road carts, ete., anda full line of 
harness. All made-to-order to suit your tas 












wore) 


All explained fully and illustrated with big Fostagrente 
in my big new book. It is only a question of good sound 
judgment to send for this free k no matter where you 2 
buy. It will cost you only one penny but it will costme Years’ 
many pennies to send it to you, but I will take Guar- 
the chance if you are willing, because it is my antee 
only salesman and lam sure that I can 

not only give you a better buggy, but 
save you @ lot of money. Will 

you write for the book? You 
are invited to do so. I will 
pay the postage. 























to slip. 
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A great combination solid steel Ha: 
Ropper-cosied Gas Engine moun 
track—complete, com and 
fast-worki 


Press and We Make a Full Line of Hay Presses— 
Motor presses—horse-power presses— 
6tee] frame or wood frame presses— big 


° Balers make $10 
o setting up te 


move. 
Self-Feeder. Feeds f } . f | 










a 
FOR WINDROW BALING. () Sey 
andles 255 to 344 tons per hour. (“Jaane 
Steel roller chain drive—no belts \) CA ‘\S 
> ef presses and tells how 
we profits are made baling hay. 


Friction clutch sprocket om 
SANDWICH MANUFACTURING CO, 145 Main St, Sandwich, Il), pranches 









Serco end” dosoriten 





Box 145, Kansas Mo, 
Box 145, Bennet Bizhe lowa 





Northwestern Reporter 436.)—A. L. H. 
Street. 








press. Can start or stop press i 
The advertisers in Successful Farming are worthy of your confidence. 
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Feeding the W orking Horse 
By William A Freehoff 






careless in 


woefuly 
with the 
increased fully 


often 


Farmers are 
horses, 


ling their 
roubles are 


result that 


: A neighbor discharged a man be- 
he would not follow instructions 
eedine and caring for the herses, 
vhile other men of the community have 
reputation of being “finicky” regard- 
in what and when they feed their 
: drafters. These are the men famed 
invarying good condition of their 

les 
One of the most common errors in 
e is the abuse of hay It is nt 
it ll unusual for a farmer to stuff 
gr quantities of hay into the cribs 
i allow the horses to gorge them- 
St «. This is entirely wrong. A work 
st ould not get over one pound of 
ery 10@ pounds of live weight 
animal, and a drafter weighing 
SO) 2.00 po nds should get even 
é Unless the hay is weighed too 
n 1 is sure to be fed A strong man 
take a great forkful without real- 
zil how much he is giving. Again, 
two-t ds of this hay should be fed at 
night. after t e day's work Then the 
inimal has time to digest that amount 
of ighage, and will not have to carry 
it out as a burden all day. The 
ither one-third should be fed in the 
norning, while at noon (especially in 
summer) hardly any hay should be fed. 
Hav is not digested in the stomach 


after mas- 
distended 


but in the intestines or colon 
tication. If the intestines are 


because of over-much roughage, the easy 
and natural breathine of the horse is 
interfered with. If this amount of hay 

noon it is carried, undigested, 


is fed at 
l ifternoon. distension of 
irritation of 


This 


Abnormal 
the stomach leads to the 
the gastric nerves of the stomach 


50 per | Bill 





lover there,” 


tation later spreads to the nerves of 
the lungs, and heaves results. <A horse | 
with the heaves nearly always has a 
gluttinous appetite. leaves is not 
1used by dusty hay, although it may 
I hy dust. 

Clean and bright clover and timothy 


are perhaps better than timothy straight, 
although work horses are easily injured 
by clover. Clover is not often harvested 


Is ight It is dusty and slightly 
moldy, therefore interfering with diges- 
An idle horse having plenty of 
n to masticate its hay will not be 
harmed ber clover that is only a little 
off Neither should hay be fed from 
a rack; it is an unnatural position for 
2» horse to feed from and injury to the 
eyes leading to bindness frequenty oc- 
curs. The lower the feeding manger, the 

better t flow of saliva. 
Most men are afraid to give a -horse 
enough cold water. It has-been proved 
less danger of giving a 


that there is 
} much water than in 
time It is a 


giving it 


the wrong common 


f ‘ fo drive heated horses into the 
sta stuff them with hay and oats, 
and then let them drink. This is all 
wrong Digestion is started in the 
st ich, and if a great flow of water is 
let into a stomach filled with food the 
latter is washed into the intestines, and 
indigestion results. The best practice is 
to give the horse, at noon, a little sin 
of water: then feed one pound of hay 
| off: water the horse again, then 

1 oats at the rate of one pound per 
1) pounds of live weight. 

(nother error is that a horse needs 

f changes of feed, that it should 

n into the pasture often. Again 

is all wrong A working horse 

the same old stuff, day after day, 

d he wants dry stuff. Any variation 

s in loss of efficiency. Grass is 

lly deleterious. Grass softens the 

le deranges the digestion, and is 

rftectiy use less. It is altogether too 

ky If the horse is worked extra 

hard, increase the feed of oats, if it is 

forced to remain a little idle, cut the 

feed in half. 
The American habit of taking elabo- 
rate Sunday dinners frequently results 





iI know 


| board: I 
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in the death of many horses. The farm- 
er thinks it is a shame that poor old 
and Jim, who have put in such 
good licks during the week, should not 
also receive their extra feed, and double 
rations are apportioned in addition to 
standing in the stable all day long. The 
next morning the horse is frisky, “feels 
his oats,” but in a few hours is stricken 
down. Hundreds died this way im the 
large cities before the big concerns 
adopted the policy of feeding less and 
exercising more on Sunday. Cut down 
on the rich feed on idle days, give some 
exercise, and a horse will never go down 
with azoturia or swelling of the lymph 
glands. 


Some horses bolt their feed in such 
a manner that indigestion is caused 
When this is the case, make a shallow 


feed box, or else put cobble stones among 
the oats. A horse despises cobble stones 








and will pick out its feed almost grain 
by grain. Another remedy often applied 
is to feed a handful of hard dry peas 
with the oats. A horse just loves those 
peas and will take time to chew them 
and extract all the flavor, and, incident- 
lv. the oats are chewed also. 


= > 


The Team at the Hitching Bar. 
Say, Brother Farmer, what sort of 

a team do you tie to the hitching bar? 
Don’t you know that the character of 

the farmer is reflected in his horses? 
“Show me the farmer’s team and I 
can tell you the condition of his farm,” 


a wise old neighbor told the writer not | 


long ago, when the two of us were look- 
ing over the assortments of rigs at the 


town hitching bar. 
“See those spanking fine bays, with 
the cleanly-pelished harness, the padded 


the newly-painted wagon 
this old neighbor went on. 
“Well, I'll guarantee the owner of that 
team is a thrifty farmer—fences in good 
repair, gates swinging free, crops well 


collars, and 


cultivated, cows sleek and fat. Then 
look at those others—the grays, good 
enough horses all right, and they show 


ample feeding; but they haven’t been 
curried and brushed enough to bring out 
the shine. And see the harness—rusty 
and unpolished, collars ill-fitting, tugs 
natched, and hold-backs broken: look at 
the wagon—hasn’t seen any paint since 
it left the factory. Bolts and nuts miss- 
ing the seat mended with baling wire. 
Now I'll warrant that the owner of that 
team is not a thrifty farmer—he’s care- 
less and indifferent. He may have a 
good farm, but is not getting out of it 
one-half or one-third what itshould produce.”* 

As I drove home the words of that 
kind old neighbor kept revolving in my 
mind. Every little while I passed a fa- 
miliar team—Jed Munyun’s blacks, dash- 
ing along with a glistening surrey rolling 
at their heels, and Jed leaning over the 
dashboard, fairly tugging at the lines. 
that there are but few farm- 
houses and few barns in all the town- 
ship bigger and better than Jed’s, and 
yet Jed was a poor man only a few 
years ago, struggling hard to make his 
way and keep his credit clear. Then I 
nassed Bob Johnson’s roans, their heads 
down, their ears flopping, bobbing along | funn 
slowly, 
traces clanking, and Bob half asleep on 
the dilapidated seat of a creaking. buck- 
also know the condition of 

Bob’s farm—an unpainted 
house, sag-roofed barn, broken-down 
fences and weed-choked fields. 

Other teams I passed on the road 
home, each telling its story of thrift or 
laziness, care or neglect. It was as if 
all the farms of the community, with 
their houses, their barns, their lots and 
fields, passed me in review. And I was 
more fifmly convinced than ever that 
my wise neighbor spoke the truth—the 
character of the farmer is reflected in 
his horses, 
might look well to the sort of team we 
ay the hitching bar.—Dennis H. Sto- 
vall. 


things on 


the lines sagging to the tongue, | UPrieht- 





So you and I, my brother, | | 


SAVE-THE-HORS 





A retail druggist in a “live horse town ” within 80 
minutes ride from New York City, writes: “I am sell- 
(mg three times more Save-the-llorse than any other 
one Veterinary remedy ; when they want the GOODS 
that cures they come back for Save-the-Horse.” 


Put Horse to Work and Cure Him. 


Originated the Pian of — Treating Horces by 

Mail—Under Signed Contract to Return Money 
if Remedy Fails. Our Charges Are Moderate. But 
frst write describing your case, and we will send our— 
BOOK—Sample Contract, Letters from Business Men 
and Breeders The World Over on Every Kind of 
Lameness and Advice—ALL FREE to (Horse Owners 
and Managers). Write! AND STOP THE LOss. 


[ROY CHEMICAL CO., 36 Commerce Ave., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Druggists every where sell Save-the-Hors WITH 
OONTRACT or sent by us Express Prepaid 





It pays to bale your hay in 


DEDERICK’S 


STANDARD 


Baling Presses 


Catalogue Free 


P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS, 
40 Tivoli St., Albany, N. Y. 





2 Grain Bins In 1 
Sonia ser at 






cheap 
| cee ag 
mak 
and 





THE NORTHFIELD BIN 
panoCs IMBINAT 10 nCo an Cri B 












Beauty 

tus eve that our how bey a is the Strongest, Most 
Dugable, t Hay Press in the 
World — does + ‘best —— = greatest capacity —saves 
time, labor and trouble—contains exclusive feature found 
in no other press—with or without self-feed, pull back and 
nser--fully ‘Wee ong we make largest line 


eo ciicee | in the TURAL rite ss08 & be Ly free Se Los 


FARMERS ELEVATOR 


AND WAGON DUMP 
Sold at Factory Prices. 


Placed inside thecrib, 
in the dry; is always 
ready for use. Strong, 
durabic; workseasily. 
Elevates wheat, oata, 
ear corn, 60 bu: helsin 
Sminutes. Set in your 
crib before you pay, 
» Catalogue FREE. 























any mercantile agency. rite at once to 
Ochman, ten2ce Box 749, Cedar Rapids, lowa 











Mention Successful Farming when 
writing to advertisers. 
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@ The Northern Pacific Railway has 
1,300 miles of main and branch 
lines in North Dakota, which radiate 
practically to all parts of the state. 

@OPPORTUNITIES are open on 
every hand in North Dakota—not 
only to acquire valuable and produc- 
tive farming lands, but also in the 
many growing cities and towns along 


the Northern Pacific Railway. 


@ Ask for our “‘Opportunities’’ book 
which lists North Dakota points along 
the Northern Pacific where openings 
exist, particularly in newly opened 


territory. 


@ The Northern Pacific Railway 
Company has lands for sale in the 
various states along its lines. Printed 
price lists and descriptions will be 
furnished on application to Thomas 
Cooper, Land Commissioner, Nor- 


thern Pacific Railway, St. 
Minnesota. 


Paul, 














“Noland onthe Amer- 


ican continent excels that in 


poms sections of North Dakota.” 


So says Professor Thomas Shaw, agricultural and land 
expert—recognized authority on subjects having to do with 


farming. 


@‘‘No land excels it in richness of elements of plant food"'— 


he said in speaking of the great Red River Valley. 
can be had here for $25 to $40 an acre. 
Valley also, he affirms an exceeding richness. 


Lands 
In the Missouri 
Of the sec- 


tions being opened up by new branch lines of the Northern 


Pacific, as indicated on the map, he said: 


‘What pleased me 


most about this country was the character of the soil—it 


would be hard to find a better.” 
And yet this land can be bought 
today for from $10 to $25 an acre. 
@North Dakota's population increased 
almost 81% in the last census decade— 
yet there is plenty of room for more. 
Write today for literature and particulars 
of low round-trip Homeseekers’ Fares in 
effect on ist and 3rd Tuesdays of each 
month. Address 

L. J. BRICKER, Gen'l Immigration Agent 
or A. M. CLELAND, Gen’! Pass’r Agent 


Northern Pacific Ry.. ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Northern Pacific Railway 


Note: Please mention title of this blicati 





im which you saw it 





Banking Reform as Related to 
Farming 
Continued from page 6 

the nearest branch of the National Re- 
serve Association and so become a credit | 
which the bank can count as reserve. 
If banks are empowered to 
ner for their customers, bankers’ bills 

will have a market as active as the stock | 
exchange and no bank will have secur- 
ities arising from commercial trans- 
actions which it can not speedily dis- 
pose of. 

Under such a system idle money, in- 
stead of flowing to New York, will seek 
investment wherever the profits are most 
alluring. Money is as liquid as water. 
It goes where returns are best and most 
certain, as surely as water runs down 
hill. Under the present system idle 
money in banks’ reserves flows to New 
York because it can be lent there on 
eall. Under the proposed system it would 
go wherever it could earn the best rate 
of interest, the security offered 
equal. The promises of solvent business 
men to pay are recognized the world 
over as the best security. Such promise 
is the solemn undertaking of a financially 
responsible individual to pay on a cer- 
tain date, with bankruptcy or commercial 
dishonor as the penalty for failure; not 
only theoretically, but in fact such prom- 
ises are backed by the reality of goods 
in process of transition from manufactur- 
er, or miner, or farmer to consumer. 
Practically every step in the operation 
of producing, transforming, shipping and 
selling commodities—from wheat and 
wool as bread and clothes, or iron ore 
and cattle as rails and nails, or beef- 
steak and shoes, can be and to a large 
extent is, done on credit. The consumer 
pays and once he has previded the Money 


“accept” pa-| 


being | 


for the commodity whose commercial 
character he destroys, all the extended 
credits are discharged. The financial 
jstrength of a retail merchant, on which 
jis reared the structure of credit, is the 
financial strength of the consuming pub- 
jie. Nothing is better. 

Money will, therefore, under the pro- 
posed system, flow where there is a de- 
|mand for it. Kansas and Oregon, Texas 
‘and Minnesota will have the same chanc2 
of getting idle money as New York. 
Western communities, where rates are 
now high, will not have to depend on 
their own accumulations for loans; the 
money of the country will be at their 
command for commercial transactions at 
the going rates of interest. Country 
bankers have objected on the ground that 
their profits will be lowered. J/nterest 
rates will be lowered, but these bankers 
will do more business and better busi- 
ness. They will become bankers in fact 
as well as in name and not mere money 
lenders. 

Farmers will get lower interest rates 
and have less trouble but they must not 
expect that there will be any change in 
the situation as to loans on mortgage se- 
‘curity. The present reform affects onlf 
commercial banking. Investment bank- 
|ing—the accumulation of savings and the 
\lending of them on long time—is a dif- 
\ferent matter that can be taken up the 
;more easily and with reasonable certainty 
lof satisfactory outcome when we have 
|begun to do commercial banking scienti- 


fically. 
* ¢ @ 

The Value of the Automobile to the 
Farmer. 


With an automobile the farmer can 
take his produce to town, go to mill, and 
deliver milk and cream to the creamery 








in one-third the time it would take with 
horses and wagon. rmers are realiz- 
ing this fact and are using the automo 
bile more and more each year. There 
are at the present time many automobiles 
on the market that can be used for carry- 
ing light loads up to a thousand or twelve 
hundred pounds and that can be con- 
verted into pleasure vehicles by adding 
an extra seat and top. Therefore the 
automobile serves a double purpose to 
the farmer. 

The health, the pleasure and the rest 
that the farmer and his family will de- 
rive from an automobile cannot be se- 
cured in any other way for the amount 
invested. It will return a big dividend 
in genuine pleasure, give the farmer a 
standing in his neighborhood, save his 
time in getting around, and at the same 
time carry light loads in much less time 
than in any other way. If he wants to 
take his family out in the evening or on 
Sunday, he can do so without feeling 
that he is depriving his horses of a much 
needed rest. 

o! % 


Saving Manure 

I saw a fellow last week who had 
peen a farmer only two years and the 
neighbors here think of him as a green 
one. Where he throws the manure out 
of his stabJe it happens that the chickens 
have to run loose. Instead of letting 
the hens scratch that manure all over 
where they please he has placed a rail 
pen around the pile just as big each way 
as the length of one rail. Here is a pen 
always ready. When he wants it higher 
to hold more it is easily made so by 
laying another tier of rails on top. When 
he hauls it away it is easily thrown away 
and as easily built up again. It’s worth 
while, anyhow.—R. F. 
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In no department of farm management 
s there greater need of improvement than 


n connection with the horses used for 


farm work. On hundreds of farms geld- 
ings are being used for work purposes, 
hen the work might be as well done 


and the profits materially increased by 


the use of good draft mares. The in- 
creasing cost of good work teams, to- 
gether with the high price of hay and 
graih foods makes it imperative that 
farmers devote more attention to this 
phase of their business. 

[he cost of maintaining work horses 
is a large item in present day farming. 
It amounts to as much as $75 a year. 
When this is added to interest, taxes 
and depreciation in value it shows the 
necessity of getting the most out of 
every horse kept on the farm. The idle 
horse, like the robber cow, soon eats up 
the profits of the business. For this 
reason it is fundamental economy to 
keep brood mares to do farm work and 
raise colts. Either the colt or the work 
will more than pay the cost of main- 


taining the mare, and by careful manage- 
nent she will do nearly a full season's 


work in the field It is not necessary 
to lay her off more than a few days im- 
mediately before and after foaling. As 
a breeding investment there is none safer 
than a well-bred mare. If she fails to 
breed it does not detract from her value 


farm work. If she becomes incapaci- 
tated for heavy work on the farm, she 
may still be used for breeding purposes. 


4s a business investment, therefore, 

mares are the most profitable for farm 
V 

As a rule, the man who has a uni- 

of mares and breeds them to a 

s ible stallion, can produce colts that 


mate more closely in size, color and 
on than he can buy. Every well- 
managed farm can furnish its supply of 
a distinct saving in cost. 


disposit 


es at 





| 


The farmer who raises a few colts) 
ich year does not have to go out in 
rch of buyers or go to a large ex- 
ense to condition them for market 
There is such a demand for farm work 
borses that are well trained and acclim- 
ated that a man can practically name 
his own prices. The cost of training 
and developing the draft colt is less 
than is the case with the light horses. 
The draft colt gradually grows into his 
education and development while per- 
forming light work on the farm. No 
economical] course of training and 





Heavy 


de vised. 
horses need only common farm training 


development could be 


to fit them for sale. The large farm 
with its manifold uses for horse-power 
affords ideal conditions for producing 
draft horses at a low cost. In the face 


of these facts it is surprising that more 


farmers do not grow suitable horses for 
farm stock. A well-conditioned draft 
colt, with its early education largely 


completed is one of the most valuable 
finished products that leaves the farm. 
There is nothing mysterious about 
handling draft mares for work on the 
farm. The essential point is intelligent 
management. The man who gives his 
work horses good care and can plan his 
work so that it will be evenly distributed 
over the whole of the year cannot afford 
to be without them, as they can do his 
work in the most profitable way It is 
perhaps needless to add that valuable 
brood mares should not be placed in the 
hands of shiftless farmers who are in- 
different to the proper handling of their 


horses. 
? ¢ ¢ 
The Hired Man. 


Help is easier to get on farms where 
conveniences are most plentiful. Men do 


not like to use awkward implements or 
do walking when it can be _ avoided. 
Farm hands like to work on farms that 
are progressive. Wages are not all that 
the hired man cares for. He likes a 
good home as well as the rest of us, 
and thrift, comfort, convenience and a 
peaceful family all are inducements to 
the man you want. 

These things should all be carefully 


considered and brought to the highest 


state of perfection. 


+h) 
T ossible 


it pays to take a permanent hand into 
partnership to some extent. He will 
then feel like a partner and not alto- 
gether a drudge. This scheme makes 
wages less and still the hand is better 
paid and better satisfied. The partner- 
ship need not be extensive but a small 
interest in stock, poultry or crops gives 
the hired man a big interest in every- 
thing. —E. J. Reed, Il. 
ee ¢ ¢ 
The work horse should have only 


enough hay, in addition to the corn and 
other grain, to last about two hours, 
The farmer who feeds well one day 


and doles out a half ration to his stock 
the next, need not look for any substantial 
gain in the flesh. 











naged farm can furnish its supply of horses at a distinct saving in cost 
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GESTION ™ovrtet 


A Safe, Permanent 
Cure 


ANDIND 





ndigestion causes Heaves 
NEWTON’ Heave, Cough, Dis 

temper and Indiges 
tion Cure gets at the root of the trouble by 
correcting Indigestion, and is therefcre 
Death to Heaves, 

Heaves is not a Lung Trouble. Heav-s is 
brought on by Indigestion caused by overfeeé 
ing bulky food or violent exercise on an over 
taxed Stomach. Overfeeding enlarges the 
Stomach and Diaphragm, retarding the circu 
lation and nerve force of the Lungs. Good 
feeders and good workers only have Heaves. 

Newton's cures Chronic Cough, caused by 
Indigestion and the after-effects of Distem per. 
It cures Distemper by driving the poison 
from the blood. Newton's, in correcting 
Stomach and Bowel troubles, makes it s 
Grand Conditioner. Expels Intestinal Worms, 
cures Colds, Acute ough, revents Colic 
Staggers, etc. A Blood Purifier, cures Skin 
Eruptions. Economical to use; dose is small. 
Equally effective for all stock. 

Put up in screw top cans, 50c & $1.00. Large 
can contains 24 times as much assmall,and is 
recom mended for Heaves and Chronic Cough, 

Sold by all Dealers or sent direct prepaid. 

Newton's isastandard Veterinary Medicine 
backed by Twenty Years’ Record ofgood results, 

Satisfaction g d in every can, 
Book with full explanation sent free. 
.. Toledo. 








CAPACITY—12 to 
75 Tons of Hay 
a Day. 









———g 
Low-Down Steel Wheel Wagons 
Are fast replacing the high farm wagons for 
eneral farm work. The reasonis plain. The 
toa-Dews wagon makes easier work for the 
man and no harder for the team, One man 
can do most of his farm work alone with the 
Low-Down wagon. Get our free catalogue. 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., BOX 32 HAVANA, ILL. 

















Will _ reduce influm 
swollen Tendons, Ligaments, 
Muscles or Bruises, Cure the 
Lameness and stop in from a 
Splint, Side Bone or ne Spavin. 
© blister, no hair gone. Horse can be 
used. §2 a bottle delivered. Describe 

our case for special instructions and 


‘ »k 2 E free. 
ABSORBINE, J R., the liniment for mankind. 
Reduces strained, torn ligaments, enlarged glands, 
eins or muscles—heals ulcers -allays pain. Price 
00 a bottle at dealers or delivered. 


P.D.F..95 Temple eld, M 


The old reliable remedy for 
curb, splint, bony growths, 
Fring bone, 


strained, 
































all dru ‘ 
Book, “Treatise on the Horse. 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co. , Enceburg, Falls, Vt 





Get the Best (74.2.5: 
remarkable offer on 
















—allsizes— guaranteed 
strength and os 
Also Gasolineand Steam 
ENGINES, Threshers, 
Baw Milla. 


_ MONARCH MCHY. CO.,647 Hudson Terminal, New York 
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S-M-A-S-H Go Steel Roofing Prices! 


UST 














VX: 


ED! 


Yes—Prices BUSTED WideOpen 


PER SQUARE FOOT Buys Best Corrugated Steel Roofing 
—Only REAL Roof Protection— Better, Cheaper Than Shing- 
les, Slate or Composition That Rot and Leak—Absolutely 
Wind, Rain, Snow, Frost and Lightning Proof—Fire Resist- 


ing—Easy To Lay— Wonderful Bargain—All Low Price Records 


Smashed To Smithereens! 


Yes—this is a big news of tremendous importance to every one who has need now, or expects to have need 
in the future, of steel roofing for any building purpose. Just think of it. Guaranteed corrugated stee! roofing 
and cei/ing at only 1 1-4c per square foot—just a fraction of ite actual worth! The Chicago House Wrecking 
Co, is known from Ocean to Ocean as America's Great aad only Price Wreckers. Our leadership in money saving 
for the people is undisputed. We have sold thousands of big bargains to our customers in the past and our 
business has grown to mammoth proportions asa resu:t, but we want to set down right here in “black and 
white” that this wonderful Stee! Roofing Sale at 1 1-4 cents a foot outdoes anything we have ever been fortu- 
pate enough to do for our patrons during our entire business career. 

When we say —‘S-M-A-S H—Go ROOFING PRICES." WeMEAN emashed roofing prices—not just a little 
bit lower than anybody ever offe red steel roofing for before, but “S-M-A-8S-H-F-D” prices—flattened out with @ 
steam roller—prices that will shake the very foundations of the roofing industry and drive outall competition 

ke dead leaves before the whirlwind. You who read this Extraordinary Offer of 


Brand New Guaranteed Corrugated Steel 
Roofing at Only 1 1-4c Per Square Foot 


@ill instantly realize that bere is your lucky chance of a lifetime to buy the best roofing in the world ate 

mere fraction of its real value. Now bere’s the reason: Our enormous buying power enabled us receptiy to 

‘ck up for spot cash a stock of this Brand New Perfect, Corrugated Steei “V" Crimped and Standing Sease 
ofing and Brick Siding at a tremendous sacrifice way under what it is actually worth. 

Imimediate cash needed, made possible this purchase—couldn’t wait—we had the ready cash—their lose 
was our customers’ gain—“ it's an ill wind that blows nobody good.” Just another chapter added to the long 
list of Chicago House Wrecking Co."s Famous Special Bargain Sales. We pass the roofing alon to you sow 
et our usual advance of one small added profit. 


Steel Roofing Practically Indestructible 


There is nothing else that compares with Corrugated Steel for REAL PROTECTION. It makes a life-tong 
roof. Outlasts all other kinds of roofing many times, It’s fire, rain, froet, wind, sun and lightning-proof— 
warmer in winter—cooler in summer—and, under ordinary circumstances, it can’t leak, rot, warp, nor tain’ 
rain water. You can absolutely depend upon it that Corrugated Steel is far and away the most perfect 
materia! for ~oofing. siding and ceiling ever known. 


Galvanized Steel Roofing 2}c Square Foot 


Another big Steel Roofing Bargain. 35,000 squares, very highest grade, specially coated, corrugated gal” 
vanized roofing and siding made of specially prepared steel of a quality superior to anything before pro 
duced, Practicauy rust proof and will lastalifetime, Full size sheets; we will furnish it in suitable lengthe 
for any purpose. Only a limited quantity, so we urge you to send us your order immediately without waiting 
to write us again. Price only 2¢c per square foot and it will outiast fourto one. Just drop us a line—teill us 
your requirements—size of your studding and other general facts and we wi!) help you select proper sise 
sheets. If you are not ready to use material now, we will reserve it for future delive If you prefer soroe 
other style than the corrugated we will furnish it. We have this same grade in “V” Crimped, Standing 
Seam and Brick Siding, 


Ready Roofing, With Supplies, 3-4c Square Ft. 


Many people are prejudiced against rubber surface, or prepared asphalt roofings. We have hot been 
pushing the sale of such roofing because we have such implicit faith in etee! roofing and are eo thoroughiy 
convinced that it is absolutely the best all around roof covering e man can buy, that we urge our customers 
to buy steel in preference to ready roofing. However, many people will use nothing but ready roofing and 
for them we have a bargain proposition that no one else can equal. At 3-4c per equare foot we will furnieh 
the very highest quality Ready Asphalt Smcoth Surface Roofing —just about 40 per cent. cheaper than you can 
buy similar quality for elsewhere. Just think—only T5e for complete ro!! of 108 sq. ft. You get the extra 8 feet 
for laps, FREE, Mind you, we guarantee the lasting quality of this roofing to be equal to any y Roofing 
manufactured. We bave hesita’ to duplicate the somewhat exaggerated statements of others regarding the 
life of Ready Roofing, but you may depend uponit that the quality we are offering at a e te 
just as good as anything ever produced in this line. We have other grades. Write for facts and sampices 


Send For Free Roofing Catalog and Samples 


Remember, we can give give you these extraordinary bargains only because we made ae truly remarkable 
purehase. Such a wonderful roofing chance never occurred before—maybe neveragain! It is your one BIG 
opportunity—don’t pass it by! Send at once for our Roofing Catalog. Free Sampies and Fu!) Instructions 
for Laying Roof. No need writing aletter, simply use Specia: Roofing Sale Coupon by writing your name 
and address in same-—we will understand that you simply want full information, samples, prices and speci 
fications which will be sent you at once prepa: Send no money—just name and address 


Never Buy a Thing Until You 


Special Sale letslnytiis soph 


Brand New Perfect Stee! Roofing--While Supply This 1s your chance to la: on pout nen? . 
q- 


eter iee.-4 1-4° steel roofing at a tremendous saving. 
re a De d of Low Price--1 1-4 per you want to get your share of this bargain, 


. Roofing 2 1-2c--Ready gee must sendin your reservation at once. 
Roofing 3-4c e want you to realize that this isa very un- 
Usual offer, and want to treat all our friends alike, but while we have what would bealarge stock for any other 
concern, remember that we have hundreds of thousands of customers all over the country who regularly 
watch for our advertisements for special bargains for home and farm. We have néver before offered such e 
wonderful value. We expect even our big supply of this roofing will be eagerly grabbed up by our regular 

ustomers who never buy a thing until they get our prices. No need, however,to buy. Simply write us a letter, 
postal or mail coupon for samples, then state about when you will want your supply and we will hold it for 
you without deposit, or if desired we will make immediate shipment. his is your opportanity to get your 
enpply of Steel Roofing at a price that will net you a tremendous saving. But by no means overlook this op- 
portunity. Get our samples at once and get our complete prices. They wil! startle you. You will be sur- 
prised at what a trifling cost you can now throw away your troublesome shingles, siate and prepared roof- 
ing, and have for al! time, complete shelter that will cause you no further trouble. Cut out and mail 
Free Coupon right now. 


Chicago House Wrecking Company 
35th and Iron Streets, Dept. E. 2 Chicago, Illinois 











teel 





Your Chance of a Lifetime—NOW!!! 


EXPLANATION 


The Chicago House Wrecking Co te the most wonderful 
commercial institution in Chicago. Its Plant covers over # 
ecres. It is the most enterprising institution of its kind is 
the world. 

The capital stock of thie Company is $2,000,000, which ts 
sufficient evidence of our responsibility. Any bank or com- 
mercial institution anywhere will confirm the responsibility 
of this Company. Ask the publisher of this orany other pe 
per 


Why We Are Calied the “Price Wreckers” 
Did you ever stop to think what becomes of the stocks of 
oods when a manufacturer, jobber or big retail dealer goer 
vankrupt—busted” asthesaying is! If the stock is suffci- 
ently large, if the goods are new, clean and desirable, and the 
rice is cut right to the bone, they find their way naturaily 
0 the Chicago House Wrecking Co.'s40-acre Plant for distri 
bution at onesmal! added profit to their hundreds of thousands 
of customers who tn thie way get wonderful bargains many 
times for only e mere fraction of the cost to manufacture 
There's not another concern on earth that can mest our 
Prices, simply because no other concern has the buying and 
economical distributing factiities which we enjoy. 

Every time a buy from us, you increase the amount of 
our savings. e@ area safety vaive between the public and 
igh prices. We recognize no Trust or Association—we buy 

our goode under new and improved metbode—none of the cid 
time merchandise game about us. When you deal with us, 
your dollar takes on an added purchasing power. One trisi 
will convince you and make you forever one of our good, re 
liable customers. 


Practically Everything “Under the Sun’’ 
Our stock judes practically everthing “Under the Gun.” 
That means Buildin aterial, Lomber, Roofing, Sash, Doors 
Millwork, Wire vane. Hardware, Plumbing Meterta\, 
Heatl Apparatus and pplies: Furniture, housshoid 

ugs, Stoves and everything needed to furnish er 
eqalp your bome, your club or bote! ; Groceries, Clothing Dry 
G. ~e single article needed to clothe 4 man women or 
child; Sporting Goods, including fishing tackis, hunting ont 
fite, tents, guns, harness end vebicies, Jewsiry, Sewing Ke 
chines, ete. You can’t think of asingic manufactured ar*teis 
that we can't supply you at e saving in price. 


You Are Absolutely Safe in Deaiing With Us 
For twenty years this Company has been wel! and favor. 
ably known to bundreds of th de of cust Ts through- 





out this land, and our honest pubiic dealinge have made us 
friends eve The nature of our guarantee u 
which we sell all our merchandis is sc b and binding tht 
there is no possibie chance for you to make a mistake in buy- 
ing from us. Wesay to you: o matter what you buy from 
us, if it fails to come up to your expections, or differs from 
our description, or is notin every way a downright baz 
cain, we will take back such unsatisf ry merchandise af 
our freightexpense both ways, and will refund the ful! pur- 
chase price. All you need to do ie to write us that you are not 
sat'efied. and we promise you quick correction of our mis 
takes. We want you to remain as one of our continously satis 
fied patrons. 


from us, and have secured the same satisfaction we offer you. 


Get Our Prices 


p———F REE SAMPLE COUPON", 
Chicago House Wrecking Co. 
35th and Iron Sts., Dept. E 2, Chicage 
Gentlemen: Without any promise to buy or obligation of any ki-¢ 
on my part, please send me, FREE, 2 es and full partic 
ulare of your wonderful Steel Roofing Special Seappe Sale, to 
gether with your valuable Catalog. completely deseribing Roofing 
Siding and Ceiling 
DRG: oc cecccssescceccses LsicnbeeyeDh ott 
Bie ones cd ccccsscctccccsess 
BOGOR... «2. ncccccccsncccnsvensesste ss s*eneneneens 
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Batter in Summer. 

by any 
Its inherent quality alone can 
Butter is not permeable by the 
air. If it is solidly packed in an air- 
proof receptacle, necessarily only the 
top of it can be affected by contact with 
he air But there is always some im- 
purity retained in butter after it is made, 
in spite of the most careful treatment. 


The best made butter exists in the form 
globules after churning, and it 


Preserving 


Butter cannet be preserved 


covering. 
do this. 


ef small 
is possible to wash these in pure cold 
water so thoroughly that all traces of 


sattermilk may be gotten rid of complete- 
vy: yet each of these globules is made 
1p of smaller particles adhering to each 
ywther, and these have the form of still 
amaller globules; so tiere are yet some 
minute particles of buttermilk unavoid- 
ably left in the butter which cannot be 
removed unless it is melied into oil, and 


Cows in the Corn. 

From now en the farmer must keep a 
close wateh of bis corn-field, or he may 
not only have a lot of corm eaten and 
wasted by the cattle breaking into it, 
but he is very apt to lose some of the 
animals by founder, as corn now is 
ing through the process at which it is 
most likely to cause serious derangement 
of the digestive organs if it be eaten of 
to excess by amy of the live stock. 


In case the cows break into the corn- 
field, we do not allow them to reach wa- 
ter for several hours after they have 
been driven out, but let them have free 
access to plenty of salt and keep them 
out of the hot sun as much as possible. 
When they have been out of the field for 
three or four hours, they may have a 
small quantity of water apiece, say, a 
gallon or two; then turned on short pas- 
turage, where they cannot further gorge 
themselves on greenness. The idea is to 
let the salt perform its good office before 
too much water is consumed. At the end 





hen solidified again. This process is 
not admissible. 
Under the best conditions, the best 


nade butter may be kept six months in 
a dry, cool cellar, well ventilated, when | 

is packed in a perfectly clean, air- 
tight } or tub, and this without ad di- | 

m to it of more than the due proportion | 
f pure salt. ' 

Some antiseptic entirely devoid or | 
flavor, as saltpetre, may assist in keep- 
ing butter, but there is no necessity for 
ts use. If, however, the maker has not 
the experience which gives confidence, 
he use of one-fourth ounce of it to the 
ound of butter will be a help in the} 
keeping of it This, and the salt, one 
wince to the pound, together should be 

duced to a fine powder and intimately | 
mixed with the butter. 

Of course, the tub or jar in which the 
butter is packed must be perfectly free| 
from taint. It is the common practice | 
n the fine dairies where the surplus is} 
packed in this way, to use white oak /* 

ails of fifty pounds’ capacity, made in }® 

e best manner and varnished with copal | 
lissolved in alcohol, inside and out The 

itter is packed solidly; and if not all 
at once, what is packed is covered with 
rine made with boiling water and 
strained, then cooled, and as each layer 
s packed it is sprinkled with salt or 
this mixture. 

When the pail is filled to within a 
juarter of an inch of the edge, this space 
is covered with a piece of muslin well 
washed in boiling water, and then dipped 
in cold brine, and spread over the but- 

r, which has been lightly sprinkled 
with salt or the saltpetre mixture made 

ry fine. The cloth extends a full inch 
ywer the edge of the pail, which is then 

led up with the finest dairy salt (this, 
»f course, is used all through the work), 
and the edges of the cloth are turned 
jown over this salt. 

The salt is pressed firmly down into 
he edge of the pail, the cover is put on. 
and this is pressed down as tightly as 
possible by a lever, until it meets the 
dge of the pail. Then the clips by 
which it is held down are fastened. Some 
buttermakers are so particular as to use 
a gasket of thin cork, or canton flannel 

ubled, and soaked in brine, around 
the edge of the pail, to secure the butter 
till! further from contact with air. The 
ail so packed is kept in a cool, well- 
sired place, free from odors. A _ place 

pecially provided for ii is best, and a 
abel should be attached, with the num- 
er and date of the package. One may 

en guarantee the condition of the but- 
er to be 


of another three or four hours they may 


ibe given more water, according to their 


condition at that time If the evil effects 
of the over-eating still seem to be pres- 
ent, give sparingly of the water; if it 
has practically disappeared, they may 
drink about all they want, with little 
danger. 

We always take sacks and gather up 
the many ears of corn that the cattle 
pulled off and dropped to the ground dur- 
ing a raid on the corn-field, carrying them 
to the barn and feeding them out as soon 
as possible, as they quickly mold and 
sour at this stage of growth if left lying 
around in the sun or on the ground. It 
is also well to see that all posts and 
wires near the scene of a raid are in 
good condition, as the cattle are almost 
sure to try to foree an entrance to the 
field at the same point again We never 
toss the broken ears or stalks over near 
ithe fence for the cattle te eat, lest this 
entice them to remain near and break in 

gain. In feeding any new corn or fod- 
der, the same precaution is necessary, and 
all such products should be carried or 
hauled a considerable distance from the 
fence, well out into the pasture, before 
being fed to the cows. All leaning corn, 
or rows near the fence, also should be 
eut and fed out, so it will not tempt the 
cows to reach through the fence for it, 
thus breaking down the posts and slack- 
ing 4 he wires. 

Prevention always being better than 
cure, it is advisable to give the fene>s a 
careful imspection every few days, 
straightening up posts, tightening wires, 
and replacing staples that have come loose 
and dropped out during the hot, dry 
weather. Water-gaps soon become badly 
out of repair, letting the cows creep 
through, and these should be watched 
closely and kept stock-proof. Then, by 
watching the catth, you can make a 
pretty good guess as to which is the lead- 
er of these raids, and if this one be well- 
yoked, it often will put a stop to the 
whole trouble, as one animal sometimes 
will lead a whole herd into the field, and 
soon will teach all to break through good 
fences. It will be noted, also, that cattle 
always are worse about breaking into the 
corn-field just after a rain, and at such 
times one should be especially watchful 
of the cows and fences, as the corn then 
seems to give off an enticing scent, on 
account of its being dampened. It is espe- 
cially advisable for one to walk or ride 
around the pasture fences next to the 
corn-field just at dusk in the evening, 
if the cattle have been casting longing 
glances over at the corn or trying to 
break through the fence, as night seems 
to be a favorite time for these corn-field 





equal to fresh. made at the end 
mnths, —W. H, 





raids ——M. Coverdell, Mo 








Like other keen farmers, you are 
after extra profits. Rich land pays an 
extra profit over poor land. — pro- 


ducing cows pay an extra over 
average cows. The high-producing 


SHARPLES 
oil , et ab 


yi 
pays an extra profit ne YY = 
other eaperstorcan pay. ao = 
Twice the ~~ 


Skims twice as clean 

finest velvety cream. 
This extra Tubular pro 

peals strongly to sheowrd. dairy- 

men and ess men. 
One instance, out of man: 

the great French Lick S 4 

Hotel Co,, French Lick Ind., 


art is t. The simple, 
pm A Sharples Dairy Tubular, which con- 


we ayy does the pw for this great 
otel and i ousands - 
grade Holstein shown above es. the pe hish- 


7. 8 oldest and world’s 

fi ‘ 

op es 

THE SuARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 
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By Harry Harper 


The Skilled Dairyman 











The crying need in the dairy industry 
at the present time is not so much dairy 
cows as it is skilled dairymen and feed- 


ers. ‘The 


» cows have had so much abuse 


and slander thrown at them that I won- 
der how a really honest, enlightened and 


up-to-date dairyman can look some of | 


our grand old matronal cows in the face. 
lf the average yearly production of milk 
and butter of the dairy cows is so small 
as some of the dairy authorities so con- 
fidently state, then I wish to go on rec- 
ord as saying that the dairyman, and not 
the dairy cows, are to blame for the low 
: production. 
A great injury has been done the 
dairy industry by the introduction of a 
great many scrawny, small dairy animals 
of both sexes that have had nothing to 


recommend them except their 


lack of 


beefiness. Many people who should have 
known better, have, inadvertently per- 
haps, dissemianted the doctrine that the 
essential feature in a good dairy animal 
was a lack of bodily development. To 
my mind, this is a great mistake and 
to the general practice of the 
more than any other thing, is due the 
present unpopularity of the Jersey breed 
for dairy purposes. No other 
breed or type of cows that has ever been 
introduced into this country will produce 
milk and butter more profitably than the 


of cattle 


right sor 


t of Jerseys, and it is 


ingly unfortunate that so many 
Jersey breeders have lost sight ; 
importance of size, strength and vitacty 
in breeding their cattle in order to follow 
a temporary tad for extreme te 


and deli 


‘acy in their stock. 


theory, 


exceed- 
of our 
of the 


finement 


A good dairy cow should not weigh 


less than 1,000 pounds when mature, and | 


she should have all the evid 
strength and constitution possible with- 
out sacrificing refinement and femininity. 
It is well to remember that the lack of 


bodily size and vigor is not 


ence of 


necessarily 


an evidence of dairy quality or maternity 
and it is quite possible and very desrable 


to have 
yet have 


a large, strong dairy « 
her with an abundanc 


“ow and 
e of re- 








finement and quality to indicate lack of | 
beefing tendencies. 

The intelligent dairyman must study 
the feeding problem to know 


avoid and 


what to 


especially to know what to 


select and use and how much it will be 
economical to use of any and all feeds. 
If a cow can be so bred and improved as 
to give only a few pounds of milk more 
ancestors, what a difference it 
will make in a number of cows. 

A cow will not do her best unless she 
has all the feed she wants, at all seasons, 
but the feed she takes daily should not 
contain more nutriment than she needs. 


than her 


Scientific 


feeding must be p 


racticed. 


Many a man’s greed for the money he can 
get for a few quarts of milk has ruined 


the maki 
of a well 


ng of a good dairy cow 


r out of 


bred calf. The thing needed is 


to get some of the old notions 
the farmers’ heads, and instill 


some of 


into him 


the fact that the calf 


out of 


needs -a 


better class of food than it usually gets 


when gr 


owing. Grow it and 


keep it 


growing every day, but don’t fatten it. 
Develop it so that when the neighbor over 
yonder comes around he will call a year- 
ling a two-year-old. That’s not all either. 
If you are not careful you will find your- 
self without some of those nice animals, 


and that 
All you 


neighbor the proud p« 
will have to show will 


»ssessor. 
be the 


price, and that is all you will ever get. 
He will get the profits from their use. 
See the point? 





and teste 






her feed 
them. 






o> & & 


r systematically. 


is as good grafter as 


The only way to find which cow is fill- 
ing the pocketbook is to use the scales 


We read a great deal about graft now- 
adays, but the cow that does not pay for 


any of 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 
Best Time To Buy One 


There never was a better, if indeed as good, a time to buy a 
DE LAVAL Cream Separator than right now. 

The hot weather is at hand when the use of the cream separ- 
ator frequently means most as to quantity and quality ot product, 
while cream and butter prices are so very 
high that waste of quantity or poorness of 


quality means even more now than ever 
before. 


This is likewise the season when DE 
LAVAL superiority is greatest over other 
separators,—in capacity, ease of running, 
sanitary cleanliness and every other way. 

Cost need not be a consideration because 
a DE LAVAL cream separator is not only 
the best of all farm investments but may 
be bought either for cash or on such lib- 
eral terms as to actually pay for itself. 

There never was a better time than right now to buy a cream 
separator and there can be no possible excuse for any man 
having use for a separator delaying the purchase of one at this 
time. 

Look up the nearest DE LAVAL agent at once, or if you 
don’t know him write us directly. 








THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO’ SEATTLE 
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No More Scooping 


Corn or Grain! 


Biggest Loads Now 
Cribbed in 5 Minutes! 


Men husk 20% more, when they don't have to scoop. They work for a quarter 
to a half-cent cheaper, when they don't have to scoop. Good huskers are easy to 
grt and keep when there's no scooping to be done. Everybody hates the terri- 

le work of scooping. Why not do away with it this yearand forever? Investi- 

















gate the famous Little Giant Portabie Elevator that makes play out of unload- F. Morgan 

ing and cribbing corn and all small grains! Think of it! 60 to 100 bushel Wagner, 
loads cribbed in 5 minutes or less! Your boy can do it—with the . D., 
Says: 

Little Giant -ccrs.cine- Portable Elevat ont 

ant” bas 

e lani “Green Machine” 0 e c eV. or done good work ; 

have unloaded 


three loads of 
corn, over 30 
bushels to the 
load in less than 
15 minutes and 


Simply drive on jack, start horse or engine power! Little Giant is made of 
finest lumber and steel, Portable Derrick with 
four wide steel wheels. Tight bottom saves al! 
loose corn. Triple geared, strong. Conveyors 











Tilting The “Green 
Feed of 









to suitevery condition. Send yourname! Cata- 
log tells all about every Little Giant advan- wouldn't take 
tage by words and photographs, If you need 6500 for it if I 
@ new crib or granary ask for Plan Book that couldn't get 
saves you enough to pay fora Little Giant. Write another. 
us Now Have elevated 
over 10,000 
Portable Eievator Mfg. Co. bushels of 
McClun Street corn and 
127 5 400 bushels 


of wheat. 






Drive on 
Either Way 


Wagon 
Dump Jack 











If you want to know all there is to know about farm machinery or 
farm conveniences or land or poultry or seeds or stock or things to make 
home more pleasant, ask the advertisers in Successful Farming about it. 
If they were not experts in their various lines they couldn't stay in busi- 
ness and continue to advertise. If they were not honest, we would not 








continue to accept their advertising in Successful Farming. 
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.Tails. 


By E. M. Rodebaugh 











He came around the corner of the 
barn and over to where the cows were 
snapped to the fence in a row, and I 
snoke to him rather curtly, and asked 
him to take a seat under the apple tree 
till | fimished milking, as I don’t like to 
be bothered, ner fo have the cows both 


ered while I am milking 


He didn’t “take instead, he walked 
back and forth behind the cows, squint- 
ing along one side and then the other, 
while he worked his cud up and down 


and shifted it from side to side, and 
spat all over the driveway. 

“Say.” he finally broke out, “how do 
you keep them cows’ tails hangin’ 
straight down?” 

“Don’t yours?” I asked. 

They sure don’t,” he replied; “they 


knock off my 
neck, they get 
brains out, 
give a dol- 


bat me in the eyes, they 
hat, they wrap round my 
in the milk, they'd knock my 
I reckon, if I had any. I'd 
lar to know how you train cows to hold 
tails still when you milk; why, that 
vyaller cow hasn't switched her tail nor 
moved her foot since I been here. I used 
1 rope on their hooks—tied their tails 
to their legs and had a boy hold their 
s—nothing’d stop ‘em.” 
I asked him, “How about flies? 
He looked them over. “Why, say,” 
he exclaimed, “there ain’t a fly on ‘em.” 
That’s it, you see, when a cow’s hap- 


their 


” 


her tail hangs down and stays there; 
when a calf is happy her tail keeps in 
' n, for a calf is happiest when at 
the pail 

I say her, speaking of calves, because 
it scarcely pays to raise the he kind 
of calves on a dairy farm; it navs better 
to run the skim milk through pigs. 

Now, a pig's tail—but we were speak- 
ng about cows—so I told him about the 


ray machine, and about mixing the 
spray out of kerosene, and a little tur- 
pentine, and bisulphide of carbon, and 


how it kills the fly the first time it hits 
him. and costs something like twenty 
cents a gallon 

Rut the pig’s tail: when a pig feels 
well, real well, his tail does surely show 


by the kinks—the better he feels, the 


kinkier his tail. 


A horse shows he’s feeling good by 
head wp and tail over the dash board: 
ond so it goes, put a lot of vim, vigor 
and vitality into any animal, and his 
nervous system will respond. You can 
feed a “hoss” enough protein feed to 
make him almost walk on his hind legs, 


ind still not make a fat horse of him— 
ist keep him in fair condition, for I 
don't like too fat a horse in this hot 


weather 

Of course, a fellow doesn’t like to 
put the spray stuff on himself, and so 
once in a while the derned horn flies 
get in their fine work on a man’s shanks 
just above the shoe and just below 
] “overhauls,” and, ye gods and little 
hes, how they do bore in! Do you} 

nder, brother, that they nearly drive | 
the cow to frenzy and that they bat 
ur head off in their endeavor to rid 
themselves of the flies? 

When I got Jane her tail hung straight 

} didn’t wonder: most mothers 

k they have’ their hands full with 
Jane had nine! The lot she was 
bare of grass, although it had a 
crop of dog fennel, and some bur- 
but nothing a sow could convert 
; 1 ilk 

Tl pigs’ were all 

ht down. They—the pigs 

hungry, apparently all the time. 
They bothered Jane until she had to 
fight them away in self-protection. 
When I got Jane home I put her in a 
lot with grass, real grass on its surface, 


tops, 


‘ 
is 


tails hanging 


were all 
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and began feeding her on a slop of clean 
bran, middlings and corn meal, mixed up 
in clean water. In two weeks their | 
tails all kinked! 
When I was feeding them ten min-| 
utes ago, they all tried to get into the} 
trough, they have an eye and an ap- 
petite for good clean middling slop, they 
like it, it helps to fill them up, it re- 
duces the drain on Jane, and she jaunt- 
ily travels around the lot with her head 
up and tail nicely kinked, her ears at 
half cock, as she listens for the thud of 
falling apples from the trees overhead. 


the way to be happy is to make 
others happy, how about shade for the | 
hogs, and a wallow, and how about the 


flies on the cows this hot 
weather? 

sill Jones says it doesn’t pay to spray 
cows because it doesn’t last, and I had 


to remind Bill that he can’t eat enough 


extremely 


to last him a week at one sitting, either, 
and if the cow gets as much fun out 
of a riddance of the flies as some of us 


get out of a meal, I am sure it pays; 
anyhow, I believe it pays because I be- 
lieve the cows give more milk sprayed 


than pestered with flies. 
¢ ¢ ¢ 
Look Out for This Germ 
When the dairy cows are allowed to 
run where they can stand in stagnant 
water and fight flies during the hot 
summer days, they will contract a germ 
from the filth. The long, scientific name 
for this germ does not matter, but it 
renders the milk, cream and butter to- 
tally unfit for human consumption. 
By holding the freshly drawn milk 


near the nose at milking time, an ex- 
tremely offensive odor will be inhaled, 
where the germ has been contracted, and 


an unpleasant taste can be detected in 


the milk. No medicine or veterinary 
services are required in a case of this 
kind, but the cows must be shut out 


of the stagnant water at once and given 
fresh, pure water to drink. The trouble 
will soon disappear, if it has not been 
allowed to run too long, but it is dan- 
gerous to use the milk while it gives 
off this offensive odor or does not taste 
fresh and sweet.—M. Coverdell. 
> & © 
Divining Rod. 

Often called the wand of Mercury, the 
rod of Aaron, etc., is a forked branch, 
usually of witch hazel and sometimes of 
iron, brass or copper, by which water 
and minerals have been discovered be- 
neath the surface of the earth. The rod 
suspended by the two forks between the 
balls of the thumb, will distinctly indi- 
cate, by a decided inclination downward, 
the concealed stream or spring. 

Other powers are ascribed to the divin- 
ing rod. Men of scientific knowledge 
have been believers in the occult power 
ascribed to this magic wand. Others in 
the examination of nature, regard this 
alleged power of the divining rod as an 
unconscious delusion, ascribing the 
phenomenon to the effect of a strong 
impression on the mind, acting through 
the agency of the nerves and muscles; 
something after the order of animal 
magnetism. 

The modern, scientific idea conveys 
the thought of electricity between the 
clouds and the concealed stream of wa- 





ter; that is, that an invisible current of 
electricity is continually passing. Hence, 
when a person heavily charged with 
electricity comes between, acting as posi- 
tive and negative forces, the power will 
drop the pointer of the divining rod down 
to the concealed stream. This power, 
however, is said to be lost when the 
rock strata is reached in the bowels of 
the earth. 

Many believe, however, that this is a 
divine gift from God which, at any rate, 
is a great blessing to humanity wherever 
one is able to use it successfuly. I can 
say for myself, that I have never failed 


to locate a well in this way, with a 
great abundance of water. The fork of 
any kind of a deciduous tree may be 
used. 








I should be glad to hear from others 
on this subject—C. H 
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INDIANA SILO 


There are reasons why our business is 
double what 1t was last year. 


LET US SAVE YOU MONEY TOO! 
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INDIANA SILO COMPANY, 
The largest makers of Silos in the world. 
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$15 Union Building, . . 
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Cow Testing Associations 





LL : ; 
A cow-testing association is one of the 


grandest things that can be organized in 


any dairy community. Let me numerate 
some advantages which result from such 


an organization: First, the actual pro- 
duction of each individual cow in a herd 
is determined by an official tester who 


visits each of the 26 herds of cows once 
a month, weighing, sampling and testing 
the milk for butter-fat. Tle also weighs 
and ye my what each cow reeeives of 


hay, ensilage, fedder, corn-feed, etc. A 
cash value is plaeed- on. all foods con- 
sumed, record made of same. These 


records are turned over to farmer and 
one kept by the association. 

There is a peculiar advantage in keep- 
ing record of the production of the in- 
dividual cows. The registered herd re- 
ceives the credit to which it is entitled. 
The actual cost of production is deter- 
mined. Consequently, value can be 
placed, not on what is produced, but on 
what is left after value of food and labor 
has been deducted. The grade herd will 
be enabled to demonstrate the value of 
grading up. Prof. A. J. MeGuire has 
frequently stated that the production of 
a heifer from a common cow and a regis- 
tered sire usually is increased from 25 
to 50 of the butter in the first cross. 
It has been known that some registered 
individuals do not improve the produc- 
tion of a herd but this is the exception 
rather than the rule. It is the cows 
that deliver the goods which are wanted. 

The whole nation is looking toward 
localities where the grade cow of un- 


' 
mixed 
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breeding is in evidence and are 
willing to pay good prices for stock of 
known production. 

The common cow without breeding is 
given a square deal. If she can make 
good, she is given a chance. We have 
passed the stage of “duel purpose” fal- 
lacy. This, in the first place, is a mis- 
nomer, because a dairy cow while giving 
milk and butter cannot be used as beef, 
and if she is cut up into beef, that 
her milking proclivities. 

she combines the qualities of pro- 
ducing milk and has a disposition to lay 
on flesh, she will not excell in either, 
but the scales and test will tell . the 
story and silence our arguments. 

Denmark has 528 such testing associa- 
tions. and these are largely responsible 
for the large production of the cows in 
that country. The association will stim- 
ulate better methods of feeding, increased 
cleanliness, better systems of ventilation 
in barns, order better stock, better farm- 


ers, better homes. 
May their tribe be increased.—Chas. 
Nelson. 
The Disadvantages of Patronizing 
Creameries, 
Well, the first one. It takes up too 


much valuable time on the road to and 
from the creamery. Time spent in de- 
livering milk or cream can be spent to 
better advantage in my opinion and get 
better results financially, both summer 
and winter. 

Second. If I deliver milk, I find I am 
short all around in finances, as I get 
much better results by skimming and 
feeding my skim milk at home, and the 
calves and pigs do better on the skimmed 
milk produced on the farm than on that 
returned from the creameries, no matter 
whether skimmed by hand or separator. 

Third. If I deliver cream I find that 


I only get one-half as much butter to my 
credit as I can churn out of an equal 


_ With the butter- 
for home consump- 


amount of cream, so 
milk it is far better 


| tion, 


| 


ends | product, 


jutes at the 








Therefore, since it only takes 10 min- 
most for me to do a churn- 
ing and not over 114 hours to work and 
pack the butter produced from a dozen 
cows and as I can and have always re- 
ceived within 5 cents of what the cream- 
eries pay for butter fat for finished 
I hold it is far better in my case 
to abstain from patronizing the cream- 
eries. 

I find that I am actually minus $100 
for butter at the end of a year to say 
nothing of 3 hours spent on the road three 
times a week and just figure that time 
worth 10 cents an hour and see what you 
have for a year, if you will. 

I’ve tried it with different creameries 
in different localities and I find it’s the 
same in lowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
elsewhere. 

Many laugh, and call such a person a 
crank, or a back number, a way out of 
date hayseed, but as Patrick Henry said 
years ago, “I care not what course others 
may take, but as for me”—I will not 
quote Patrick Henry farther, but add, I 
will ch’ 1 my own butter in preference 
to patrouizing creameries at any and all 
times.—Mrs. A. MacdAllister, Minn. 

Note.—If farmers would co-operate in 
hauling much time would be saved. The 
matter of over-run has been overlooked 
The creamery pays for butter fat (oil) 
and the merchant pays for fat, salt, and 
water, so pound for pound they are not 
the same nor is the price the same, Farm 
women should not encourage the addition 
of other burdens to their house work. Let 
the factory do it.—Editor. 


oo 


It is a mistake to assume that a cow 
of inferior breeding is qualified to dro 
a good calf, just because she is a geos 
milker. 
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gage Order a Separator TODAY 33! paegree 
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- hte ao den tan the lifetime of our separators i 
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TWO MAYTAG AUTOS G ' ' 


TEN EVANS PIANOS 
$2,050 IN CASH 
Grand $10,000 Prize & 


as I receive it Pll tell you all about thiiGrar 
descriptions and pictures of the Aufho- 
biles and Pianos and tell you about thefhys 
in which I am going to help you makefHig 
record for yourself. Surely you woulffke 
to have one of these big powerful, Bi- 
ious, four-cylinder $1,650 Maytag T. 
Cars er one of the splendid. Evans 
Model Pianos. 


lt Is Up To | 


If you live anywhere in the United 
outside of Polk County, Iowa, it is with 
power to get one of the automobiles or 
the pianos and # cash prize of several hired 
dollars in addition, but it all depends upogfur- 
self. If you will just look into this cont@ind 
see how libera! it is and learn of the manghys | 
in which I wil! be giad to help you, [ agre | 
that it will appeal to you as being thq@iost 
liberal contest you ever heard of. , 


$1.00 a Day Extra tofVin: 


Here is ancther big inducement that @ly wl 
receive an extra cash payment of $1 per @ifor ea 
Ten of These Splendid Evans Artist Model work in the Contest if you win one of thn Piar 
Pianos Given Away —~ worked 30 full days —— # Piano will r 

# $30. If you work 90 full days and wingPiano - 

Manufactured by the F. O. Evans Piano Company, Des Moines, lowa $90, etc. Please understand that this pampot of 


As pleasing to the eye, as it is delightful to the ear. The elegant, yet chaste outlines of pianos for actua! time they work in the ogfstis in 


the case, together with the great depth and purity of the tone make this piano trresistible to o. . More | 
tae musician of refined taste, and to hear it and see it, is to realize that this is truly an ar- other cash and other prizes mentioned els@ire in . 
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tist’s piano. 

Original, special full trichord scale of seven and one-third octaves, full bell meta] plate, . 
composite rock maple wrest plank on a quartered maple foundation, quartered rock maple Special > 1 00 thy 
brid a F —\— wt the anes qecave sound ~~ which ~~ =) the “tone life.” " 
Gradusted sound board of choice selected mountain spruce, heavy nickled capo D’astro bar, j agree 
beet grade repeating brass flange action, finest imported German music wire and felting - As you read on you will thst we ha 
throughout, all copper wrepeed wire in Dees. — grade fancy Averes wood on hardwood liberality of this contest is absolutely A &} 
cases of original desten, solid, genuine. fancy wood mouldings and philasters to match all -3 : : 
highly finished and band polished. Grand empire top, extension duet rack, Boston roll fall- wil be paid each month to the Contes urin, 


carey ahd sa ay > ema brass hinges, ivory keys, highly polished ebony sharps. pointe each month. For illustration, the fon to w 
eet number of points in July for subscrip§Psecure 
receive a special cash prize of $100. ‘person | 

A Prize Guaranteed to Every inrgeet number of points in August for s#Piptions 
will receive @ special cash prize of $100. BBpecia! 

Contestant in thie manner each month until the clog the oc 

postmark of each letter wiil determine WyAt mont 

1 guarantee you . pois if you become . contestant and sendin only send in are credited. 

one subscription other than your own, the prize consisting of a cash : 
commission on each subscription you send us. This applies only to This Contest is Exe ving 
: : . : ) " 

Sanne ~ ices ae or oe Cash prize. ly ser Now frankly, don’t you think that tact: a!lj 

something for nothing, bu © want to pay every person for w at- you ever heard of? I’m sare you do. IiBa reasd 

ever work he or she does fer me. You have as good a chance as any- 
one has to get one of these Touring Cars or one of the Pianos or 


cash prizes amounting to from $100 to $500 and possibiy more, but “ 
even if you do not win one of the Grand Prizes you see you will get u Cc Cc e gS ~ lj 
paid for the work you do. If you should win one of the big prizes 


you will probably get paid for your work at about the same rate as the E. 7. Meredith, e Ii S 


President of the United States draws his pay. 
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AWAY! 


pntest—_Your Opportunity 


ut coupon below and mail it to me. As soon ae 
it thGrand Contest. Ill gladly send you complete x “ 
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4 polgpur- Maytag Model “F” Touring car. 
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toivinners of Pianos 


hat @ly will appeal to you. You will 
er @for eaeh day of eight hours you 
fth@in Pianos. For instance, if you 
ano™ wii! receive an extra cash prize 
wimmiano you will get an additional 
; pameot of #1. per day to winners of 
tis in addition to any and all 
pre in this announcement. 


ithly Prizes 


ist @ we have said above about the 
ly A special cash prize of $100. 
astamecuring the largest number of 
be fon to whom is credited the larg- 
rip secured during that month will 

T#erson to whom is credited the 
r SP ptions secured during August, 
0. BBpecial cash prize will be given 
: contest. The date on the 
: mat rnonth the subscriptions you 


els¢ 


4 , 
ws . 


coMingly Liberal 


; tf actually the most liberal contest 
1@ a reason for offering these very 


s 
a @ are going to give away. 
a 
4 


llisher, Des Moines, lowa 


Two of These $1,650 Automobiles Given Away 


fully equipped as shown. including magneto, price $1,650. These 
are handsome, roomy, powerful, easily controlled, not excelledin appearance, and better in design, material, workmanship and 
than Cars selling at a much higher price. The motor is a four-cycle, four-cylinder engine of four-inch bore, and four and one-half inch stroke, 
aluminum crank case and drop forge crank shaft. The system of lubricationin all Maytag four cylinder motors is efficient and reliable, the 
oil supply being carried in an oil well at the bottom of the crank case. From the oil reservoir the oil is pumped by « simple, efficient plunger 
pump, driven from the cam shaft into the four compartments of the crank case, where it is held to a determined level. The thermo-syphon 
water circulating system of cooling is used in all four-cylinder models of the Maytag line. The circulation of water is free and rapid, because 
of the extra large radiator, spacious water jackets and short water pipes. 






























Big, powerful, luxurious, four cylinders, five passenger, long wheelbase, large wheels, low hung body, 
Maytag models are four and five passenger, four cylinder touring om. They 
rformance 


valuable prizes and for the other liberal features of this contest. I?ll tell you 
what the reason is when you send me the coupon below. I want to assure 
you right now that this contest is going to be conducted in an absolutely fair 
and square manner. In case of a tie, the prize or its equivalent in cash will 
be equally divided between or among those who are tied for any prize. If you 
want any information about the financial standing of Successful Farming or 
the manner in which we do business, just write to any bank or other buSiness 
house in Des Moines or ask your own banker about us. 


Vil Help You In This Contest 


I have in mind a number of things I will be glad to do to help you in this 
contest. I want to help you in every way that I can, because I want you 
to succeed and of course, I want this contest to be a big success. You may as 
well have the benefit of my help as not. 


Send Me The Coupon Today 


Fill out the coupon and send it to me today. On the day I receive it [ll 
write you and tell you all about the Contest, including territory, regulations, 
conditions, etc., and also tell you how points are credited and tell you about 
the ways in which I plan to assist you. T’il also give you my reasons for 
starting this tremendous Contest. All this information is free. Send in the 
coupon or write me a letter or postcard today while the matter is in your 
mind, and you will hear from me by return mail. 


Coupon ee 
Today r Goupen for the $10,060 Prize Contest 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher Successful Farming,Des Moines, Iowa. 
Dear Sir:—Please send me free and by return mail full infor- 
mation regarding your $10,000 Prize Contest and the prizes you 
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\\ nD —s go up, com goes higher. 


l ns that at no time this year is it 
gz pay better to feed corn to hogs 
t When orm is 75 cents | hay 
g f r should have $8 for his| 


We have an idea that if a good corn 


p is raised this year, the hog grower 
| get two years’ -profits in ohe in 
ve next twelve months In 1910 the 
oz grower got back all he lost in 1907, 
ith some on top of. that 
Harvest time always seems hot. The 


reflects the hot sun which 
ikes it seem hotter still. Let the man 
ng the binder get a splash of oil on 
himself and it makes a pretty good imi- 
tation of a blister. 


ened grain 


Most of the corn was listed in the 
Southwest this year, partly because the 
pring was too late to plow much and 
partly because during the last two dry 
vears listed corn has been making the 
nost grain 

With the right kind of tools listed 
corn is much easier tended than top 
nlanted Once get the disc cultivator set 


there is to do is to sit on 
The disc gangs can- 
listed furrow. 


right and all 
seat and drive. 
not get away from the 

We like to change cultivators when 
we ha both dise and shovel kind. One 
cultivating we use the disc and the next 
shovels. This makes both 


+} 


time over the 


work better A neighbor has one of 
each kind and he and his boy cultivate 
alternate rows each time they go over 
the field. They do fine work in this 
wa 


A new crop in the Southwest this year 
is Spanish peanuts. They are smaller 
than the common peanut and under dry 


conditions make a larger yield. They 
ire not so good te 

kind, but ther are good enough to form 
the great bulk of peanut candy and 


iny salted peanuts are of this variety. 
They are small and round in shape, com- 
pared with common peanuts. 
I for buman msumption that 
inuts are being raised 


these 
They 


Spanish pe 





Kansas and 
Oklahoma that four acres will grow this. 


cowpeas grew last year in 


| Feeding tests have shown that cowpea 
is fully as good as alfalfa and 
where the peas are well seeded it is 
ibetter. Where the peas were planted in 
lrows and cultivated last year they made 
much more seed than where they were 
sown; fdr this reason a ‘great part of 
the acreage this year was planted in rows 
and cultivated. 

Several of the stave silos in this sec- 
tion have blown down since they were 
emptied. This is a reminder that they 
will not stand on our Western plains 
as they will in the East. The writer 
knows of a number that have stood for 
years and are still in good sha but 
they were built against the north ends 
of barns. If they cannot be so built the 
Western farmer had better double the 
guy wires that come with them and be 
sure to have on a good strong roof; the 
roof helps wonderfully in holding the silo 
together. 

We cannot help being thankful to the 
American inventor each time we start 
our grain binder. We cannot help con- 
trasting our present machine with the 
first one we owned 25 years ago. The 
bundle carrier on that one was made 
of heavy boards and was big enough to 
form the side of a pretty good _ sized 
shed. It was so heavy and made so 
much side draft that an extra horse had 
to be used when the carrier was on the 
machine. The knotter, too, was com- 
posed of so many pieces that it was a 
job for an expert mechanic when it got 
out of order. The farmer’s heart would 
fall when the knoter commenced to miss 
tying, for he knew he was in for trouble. 





| Back to 


But it is | sides. 


How much our inventors have done for 


eat as the common jal! farm machinery in the last 25 years! 


oe ¢ @ 
Getting Back. 
the farm, is the ery on all 
This is a very serious and im- 
portant question for many to decide. We 


hear much of the poverty and squalor 
of the cities and no doubt it is very 
jbad. The summer heat, the chill of 


lother side: 


| tured 


a balancer for the kafir corn and 
M » when fed to hogs In the corn- 
t we use rts, tankage and oil-meal, 
. t hye ns these feeds cost 
} So they are trying to raise 
n t n feed in the form of 
Ir any cases the hogs will 
i in to do their own harvesting. 
If there is anything a hog likes to do, 
to ¢ his living out of the ground. 
ng ago the wild ancestors of 
sent hog got their entire living} 
ind the civilized hog still re- 
a ta for rooting things out of 
y Nothing suits him better 
ickle an artichoke patch or to 
' where grub worms are thick. 
Southwestern hogs will think they 
when they begin on a 
f of mul 
I is a good time now to lay in a 
of “flour The new wheat is not 
g ch yet and the flour 
I ht now will be nade of the old 
at rhe women folks do not like to} 
( the new wheat flour although 


the 1 ent system of milling there 
» between old 


not now th ait ren 
1 new wheat flour there used to be 
Sduthw rn flour is now made almost 
p t of hard wheat: only in 
» extreme eastern edge of the wheat- 
belt i soft wheat raised to any extent 
It is been years since so large al 
ge of ra crops has been sown 
and planted in the Southwest The 
short of 1911, followed by the long 
hard winter, made almost every farmer 
S 0 Z feed and he does not 
intend to be caught that way again 
Should the season be favorable from this 
on, more feed will be raised than can 


We think we are not getting it too 


strong to say that where one acre of)farm.—D. 


winter and the pangs of hunger are but 
little tempered to the city poor, and no 
wonder that in some short sojourn in 
the country they become enamored of its 
beauties and pleasures. 

But alas! let’s take a look at the 
Only a few years ago the 
well-to-do world was stunned by the pic- 
“Man with the hoe,” and it is a 
well-worn saw that country people often 
lack time to take notice of the beauties 
of their suroundings. Especially is this 
true of very poor people in the country 
So the question narrows down to only 
the poor in city or country. 

If | were a city dweller hungering for 
country life, and had no knowledge what 
ever of making a living there, 
be just 
ing a change than I would being a coun- 
try man, about a change to the city and 
its artificial life. I ~~ dh I could drive 
a team or carry a bundle or wipe the 
grease of an engine just as well as 
those doing so, but the work of farming 
is truly a_science, or rather, many 
sciences What produces a certain re- 
sult one season or on one farm may pro- 
jduce quite a different one the next sea- 
son or on another farm. 

Once in a great while some energetic 
man will come out of the city and by 
persistent application of brains, or 
through the advice of .a well-chosen 
|friend, will make a decided success and 
jwe all hear about him But in the 
idozens of cases they turn out worse. We 
jhear not of their failures. 

So I think that with the evidence at 
ihand it would be well to look inte the 
jsubject very carefully before we advise 
a truly city man to change for the 


B. Thomas, Mo. 


I would | 
little more careful about mak- | 





Use It Thirty Days Free 


Write for information about our improved 


GASOLENE ENGINE 


arding our 
new Slow Speed, High ty 
Engine, burning gas, gasolene, 
kerosene or distillate. Write 























Sandow §$ 
2'2H.P. Stationary 


Engine — Complete 


Gives ample r for all farm 
uses. Onl y three moving parte— 
no 


ss cooling, system. 
erosene fooal de 
line, alcohol, late A 
Sold-on 15 e we 
MONEY BAC ¥ 
ARE NOT 8A le 


« 5-year ironclad guarantee. Sizes 
20 


gine in your locality. 
Detroit Motor Car Supply Co., 





Amazing ‘‘DETROIT’’ Kerosene Engine 
shipped on 15 days’ FREE Trial. If sat~- 
isfied, pay lowest price ever given on 
reliable farm engine; if not, pay noth- 
ing. Wo explosion from coal oil. 
Amazing “DETROIT” 
—only engine running on coal oil sue- 
cessfully ; uses distillate or gasoline, 
too. Gasoline is Sc to Iie 
than coal oil, and still going up. 
Two pints of cos! oi! do work of 
three pints of gasoline. 
without cranking. 
moviag parts—no cams, no sprock 
ets, po gears, no valves. Mounted 
on skids. All sizes, 2 to 20 h. p., 
in stock. Comes all ready to ran. 


milk, grinds feed, shells corn. — 
Prices (stripped) $29.50 up. Thousandsin use. If you are 
first in your neighborhood to write, you get Special Low Price 


Detroit Engine Works, 3+) Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mick 
/;More Water 


American Centrifugal Pump 
than by others because the impeller . 
is accurately machined to the casing, 
preventing any sudden 
change 1n direction 
of the water. Not 
Gn ounce of power 
is wasted. Every 
“American” Cen- 
trifugal absolutely 
guaranteed. 









— for new 


THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS 





Office and Works, Aurora, Il, 
First National Bank Building, CHICAGO 











Read the ads, in Successful Farming. 
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Supplement the Pasture. 


There is no better ration for milch 
cows than pasture grass in_ sufficient 
euantities; but during the late summer 
and fall, before the cattle are housed | 
fer the winter, it is apt to fall short 
of furnishing the needed amount of nu- 
trition for maximum results; especially 
if it happens to be a dry season. Pas- 
ture grass is nearly a balanced ration 
of itself when grown under favorable con- 
ditions and it is a waste of money to 
supplement it with other feeds; but dur- 
ing the latter part of the summer and 
fall. I believe it has a far different com- 
position from what it has during the 
spring and early summer. 

As the season progresses it naturally 
becomes more mature and then I believe 
the composition also changes, due to the 
more unfavorable growing conditions. 
Favorable growing conditions certainly 
improve the composition, at least as far 
as the feeding value is concerned. The 
same variety of potatoes or any crop 
may be planted on different soils, yet 
one be of excellent quality while the 
other is not fit to eat. Then it is a 
well known fact that feeds greatly in- 
fluence the quality of beef and pork. On 
some feeds the beef will be of the very} 
best quality, while on other feeds the 
same meat would be tough and of a far 
different quality. It is somewhat the 
same with pasture grass. During the 
spring and early summer the favorable 
growing conditions produce in it a ten- 
derness, palatability and amount of 
nourishment that the same grass does not 
possess in the late summer. 

Then at this time cattle seldom eat 
sufficient quantities of it to constitute a 
© well-balanced ration. Often it is short 
and dry and they will eat only enough 
to satisfy their hunger. As a necessary 
result, the milk flow falls off sometimes 
nearly one-half. It is no simple matter 
to maintain a normal milk yield during 
this period and the cause, believe, is 
largely due to the food supply and of 
the cattle not eating enough to supply 
the needs of normal milk production. 

If ene can maintain the milk flow by 
supplementing the pasture, and the 
extra milk produced leaves a profit over 
the cost of the added expense, it is a 
wise idea to add to the pasture ration. 
Green sweet or field corn helns wonder- 
fully. The cows like it and will eat 
all they can hold of it, if it is given to 
them. There may be more profit in feed- 
ing part of it to them to help out the 
pasture when it is short than later in 
the winter. One must begin the feeding 
of it gradually and not overfeed at first, 
as an overfeed when they are not used to 
it may cause serious trouble. 

One objection to the feeding of a 
green feed to supplement the pasture is 
that the cattle become inclined to de 
pend too much upon the green feed and 
graze but a little in the pasture. While 
green pasture gras3 is a balanced ration, 
corn in the same stage is not, and needs 
a little grain ration to furnish the part 
of the ration in which it is deficient. 

It is a mistake to let cows fall off in 
vield if it can be avoided, us it is hard 
to get them back again. When grass gets 
stunted in midsummer and then the 
change to dry feeding with grain soon 
comes, it has a tendency to keep the 
yield down, unless the animal has been 
prepared for the change by a liberal ra- 
tion. Many careful feeders, who make a 
study of winter feeding and who know 
that pasture grass is a balanced ration 
are apt to abuse the knowledge, taking 
it for granted that it continues to be 
so throughout the season. For maximum 
profit, no one part of the milking period 
can be neglected, and when pasture needs 
a supplementary feed in the late summer 
and fall, it should be furnished to the 
cows.—Lynford J. Haynes. 
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When beaten, own up. There are some 
persons who, when worsted in an argd- 
ment, stick the more tenaciously to the 
point of view they were upholding. It is 
never agreeable to find one who is clearly 
in the wrong, bent on proving that in 








“<Bath-In-Oil”’ 


—SEPARATORS MAKE GALLOWAY 
THE ENVY OF ALL COMPETITORS 


Why pay $21.25 to $45 extra cash out of your pocket to any dealer or any one else 
for any separator when you can buy my Galloway “Bath-in-Oil” Separator—built 
like a Automobile—from $29.75 and up. My “Bath-in-Oil’” principle in separa 
tors is famous with tens of thousands of farmers and dairymen—{from ocean to 
ocean. Let me send you a Galloway at my risk—30 days free trial, freight prepaid. Save the 
money. Get my proposition and big separator Book Free. 
SPEGIAIL —To The First 10 Men or 

More in Each Township 
. i I want to place 10 or more of my famous Gallo- 
way Bath-in-Oil Cream Separators in every township right away. And 
I’m going to slice prices on a grand scale in order to get quick action , 
from 10 or more men in every township who answer this “Ad’”’ So, i 
pane _ a ’ t, but get out your pencil’ and 
r Si postal card an 
wernt mcneen | Send Your Mame NOW 2 suck acon, on 

ry won rrul offer. 

Writes: For Qual- the first from your township. My prices to you are ess than 
ity you certainly our dealer can buy Separators for spot cash im car load 
make a price on your Tote! Send your name and address on postal today, and my 
separator that is } big offer wi 























i go to youatonce. Address, 
















ot and I = — WILLIAM GALLOWAY, President Freighi 

at I saved from William Gali y Company, 193AY Galloway Sta, 

oa wt. ordering WATERLOO, IOWA Pho 
Guarantee 











Home Comforts 
and Home Delights 


do not come from wealth or Jarge income. They come from 
having the home evenly. cleanly and economically heated. 
The proper kind of a furnace costs less than stoves or grates. 


XXTH CENTURY FURNACES 


are used and praised universally by many thousand home 
owners everywhere—in every climate. They are made rigtt, 
and have the only sensible and Keonomic Fire Pot ever made. 
They burn all kinds of fuel—even cheap grades of soft coal! 
slack, etc., with perfect combustionand yield one-third more 
beat at one-third less cost than any other furnace made. 


The Cheapest Heat for Any Home 


om Country or City and yet clean, healthful. No work, po repairs: 
7 sanitary, ideal. Write us, giving a sketch or plan of your house, 
indicating the nun. ber of rooms to be heated, and let us tell you 
bow you can get a X Xth Century Furnace, and try it on our 
Common-Sense Guarantee Plan. Ask for our little booklet on 
the Homes, No. 31. 


Heating & Ventila 


Given With “see Orders 


Without Any Extra Cost 


You can easily obtain hand. 
some premiums | 
like these for your 
home and family 
just by buying a 
ao part of your daily 
?-household needs, 
such as soaps, bak- 
ing powder, teas, 
spices, etc., direct 
from us, the manu- 
facturers and im- 
porters, on our 


Factory-to-Home Plan 
In this way you save all middlemen’s profits and the 
)——} b—- at absut bal? store MpO0 Guarantor Prosesten 1,500 thee hy 
We ship all goods on 30 days’ Gar otiees Giles Op ete Write today for FREE Catalog’ 


CROFTS & REED CO., Dept. D 160, Chicago 
FUR FARMING: ..“cc<"., Make a Fortune‘: Few Years 


Our book on FUR FARMING gives valuable information, tells you about breeding 
Fox, Mink, Otter, Skunk and Muskrats for their furs, and illustrates how A FOR- 
TUNE can be made in afew years raising fur-bearing animals,. There is twenty 
times as much profit to be made in raising furs as there is in raising chickens. 


OUR HUNTERS’ & TRAPPERS’ GUIDE 


Tells you how to hunt and trap successfully all kinds of fur-bearing animals, how 
to make and bait traps, scents used by old trappers, how to skin and stretch furs 
how to make and use bird lime, how to dressand tan skins, furs and leather: baits 
and hooks for fishing: to fish successfully without spears, nets, bobs or bait (a great 
secret) ; to choose and clean guns and much other valuable information for the 
sportsman. HUNTERS’ AND TRAPPERS’ GUIDE BOOK mailed postpaid for 10 cts. 
Don't fail to get a copy of SCIENTIFIC FUR FARMING at once. Itisfree for the 
asking. It will pay you to readit, then start a fur farm, man or woman. Caa 








































=e make $3,000 te $10,000 a year. Address 


Dert.10 HUDSON FUR FARMS CO., 4054 INDIANA AVE., CHICAGO, ILL- 











Electric Handy Wagons 


Do with lifting in jooding and unloading and cut 
tho wok of Roe in two. Complete steel wheeled wagons, 
suited to all work. Make good roads, do away with rutting, make draft lighter. We furnish 
steel wheels for old running gears and rantee them to fit. If the wheels on your 
oid wagon are going to pieces, write us. We will save you money. Catalog free. Address 


“rr s,o EIeCtric Steel Wheels 


Box 50, Quincy, tit. 




























spite of everything he is in the right. 
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Our Junior ‘ Barbibis’ Department 








Manly Boys 
some bpoOVS tuink they al making men 
‘ m s by swearing. How big they 
when they can reel off a string of 
i ou in see them swell all up 
ith pride when they step into a group 
of men and swear like a pirate. Poor 
fellows! They are only deceiving them- 
lves. No one respects a boy any more 
for being proficient in swearing or vul- 
garity. Even a tough man will look with 

ntempt upo such a boy 
“Profanity is the language of fools,” 
someone told me when I was a boy. The 
man who said it was a “wiper” on a 
locomoti He swore with every other 
word, and yet he recognized the fact that 
he wasn’t saying anything. He just filled 
n. where he might have said something, 
with foul words that even disgusted him- 


self. But he had formed the habit and 
ldn’t stop. Cuss words do not add 


inv strength to a statement. Don’t swear. 
It is very embarassing sometimes to have 

such a vile habit 
Swearing leads to quarrelsomeness. 
to start a quar- 


One oath will do more 
rel hour of argument without 


than an 
reminds me of 


The swearing boy 


a little dog that rushes up to a big bull 
dog and barks and dances all around him 
swearing and bluffing dog-fashion. The 
log usually has sense enough to ig- 
such a loud-mouthed wg. He is 
neath his attention. It is more manly 
st i calmly and let some bluffer 
fume nd swear than to jin in and 
_— r ft “Whoso keepeth his mouth 
nd s tongue, keepeth his soul from 
tre t s.”” said Solomon im the book of 

Proverbs. And he was right 
The manly boy is courteous to his 
mother and sisters. Such a boy is sure 
e polite to all other women. He may 
fee vork ward when he tips his hat to a 
n tl ad, but the awkwardness 

I with practice 

What y stands highest in your esti- 
mm, the one who takes every unfair 
t win a game, even if he 


ts to do it r the one w me with cour- 


leclares the point won by his oppon- 
hen he knows it to be the case, re- 
what the umpire may say, 

vd may n oisily maintain? In 


g the runner is often the only 
besides the baseman who is sure the 
n put him out. The true boy will 
n under such circumstances, rath- 


hold the base or contend he was 

Soon it becomes known that the 

i iys tells the truth, no matter 

his disadvantage. Then the 

r vs are ready to believe him when 

e « n may be in doubt the other 
way. 

* * * 
Learn One Thing. 

Boys, if you learned just one thing a 

would soon know a great deal. 

B I deubt if you can learn all about 

¢ thing in a day, no matter how sim- 


nay seem. The best educated men 
feel ths at, ‘after all, that they do not know 


there is to know about anything. So 
ntist keeps on with his study and 
experiments, learning just a little 


the subject he is studying 
of you determined to know 
cutworms That’s a little 
but you would not get far with 
) unless you had access to a 
book from which you could read about 


cutworms Where do cutwormhs come 
from? What do they feed on? What 
do the farmers and gardeners do to get 
rid of them? How long do they live? 
Where do they spend the winter? You 


inquisitive boys could ask a lot “4 qe. 
rms that father could 
I inswer Is it worth while knowing 
p about Surely it is, for 
t! bother the farmers all summer. 


ns about cutw 


‘ utworms? 


| he would like to know more 








Then a boy might take a notion that 
about toads, 
or about ground squirrels, or about blue- 
jays or something else. Wouldn't it be 
interesting to study about these things 
that are right around you all the time? 
It surely would. It would surprise some 
of you to find that some weeds you 
thought were such a nuisance could be 
easily killed if you go at it right; or 
some bird you thought an enemy to the 
farmer was really a friend; or that some 
insect that you have been trying to kill 
does great good by destroying some in- 
sect that really is a nuisance. 

The farm boy has a great school open 
to him, and it is at his very feet. He 
stands within it all the time and all he 
needs to do to learn is to pay close at- 
tention to the lessons recorded in the 
book of nature. But it is so slow to 
learn that way. It will be more inter- 
esting to learn from what others have 
taken years to learn and have recorded 
in books. Study books and nature to- 
gether and you will enjoy both so much 
more. 

The corn plant is full of mystery to 
most farmers who really think they know 
all about it. They think of corn as a 
money crop or a feed, and yet do not 
really understand its root system, its in- 
sect pests, its breeding possibilities, or 
even its feeding value, as they might by 
more study. 

So few of you farm boys really have 
a chance to go to a good school where 
things of farm life are explained, that it 
necessary that you dig out an 
education on your own hook. 

Don’t let a day pass by without some 
one thing inspiring you to inquire into 
its secrets. Maybe some member of the 
family can help you. Maybe you will 
have to write to the agricultural college 
of your state, or to the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, D. C., and 
ask them to help you. Will they help you 
learn more about corn or cutworms? In- 
deed they will. They will send bulletins 
to any boy asking information about any 
subject pertaining to the farm. That is 
just what they are for to impart inform- 
ation helpful to farmers. Maybe I can 
help you get track of some infermation 
you desire. Can’t always answer the 
questions a boy may ask, but I can gen- 
erally direct him to the source of in- 
formation. Nothing would suit me bet- 
ter than to know that the farm boys are 
anxious to learn more about farm sub- 
jects. Much of this information is free. 
Some of it costs money. Books are quite 
cheap though and worth the money to 
any one who seeks the knowledge. 


becomes 








Speak, Sir! Speak, Shep! 


Government Homesteads 


Easy To Get Now 
New Laws Enacted 


Everybody entitled to a homestead, wauts 
one of course, but until the recent law was 
passed, a homesteader was required tolive con- 
tinuously on the land five years before he could 
| get title. 
| Now it is altogether different and irrigated 

farms, or as much as 640 acresof unirrigated 
farm land, can be taken up on a new and 
liberal plan. Notonly can you prove up and 
get title in three years time, but you are 
permitted to leave your homestead five months 
each year, so you can gO home or earn money 
with which to buy stock and get your home- 
stead farm going. 
This is very important and opens up a splen- 
did opportunity to men, young and old, toget 
| well fixed. Write and tell me which you are 
interested in, irrigated or unirrigated land? 
And I will tell you all about the new law, all 
about the farm land in Nebraska and Wyoming 
that the Government will grant you, all about 
the conveniences to free timber and coal and 
other advantages near by some of these lands; 
and I will tell you just how tojoinone of the 
cheap excursion parties that the C. B. & Q. 
Railroad Co. will run twice a month to enable 
you to see and locate on a homestead to be 
your veryown. Then I will send you without 
charge a folder with maps and pictures, telling 
all about the crops that can be raised on these 
farms of Uncle Sam’s that are waiting for you, 
and I will help youin every way possible, be- 
cause I am paid todo so by the Railroad Co. 
Make up your mind togoonone of these excur- 
sion parties, see the wonderful western coun- 
try and look over these homestead lands. Its 
about the last chance anyone will get. D. Clem 
Deaver, Room 329 Q Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


Complete Fishing Outfit 


FREE 











Twenty-seven Pieces in 
All—Gount ’em 


One Bass fly 

One Trout fly 

Two gut hooks 

One chain fish stringer 

One fluted trolling hook 

Three sinkers, assorted sizes 

One hook, float sink line complete 
One 84 foot extra strong throw line 


One strong neatly finished, highly polished 
brass reel 


Twelve Kirby hooks, assorted sizes. 


Two other special lines for pole or hand 
use. 


Write at once to me and let me 
tell you how to get this outfit free. 


E. T. MEREDITH 


1720 Locust Street 
DES MOINES - 


wig 


1IOWA 





‘BEA MACHINIST 
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Turn Water 
Into Money 


Yes, Sir, you can turn water into money! That’s what Galloway Pumping 

Engines are doing all over this country right now. Time was when the 

Farmer and Dairyman were willing to depend on the wind-mill for water 

supply, but today practically every progressive Business Farmer has a power 

plant on his place, which makes him independent of the fitful, uncertain elements. 

You know full well that there are too many days when the wind fails to 

blow—too many long stretches of drouth to depend on rain fall for your water 

supply. Now, Friend, when you can buy one of my thoroughly dependable 

Y Pumping Engines direct from my factory for a few dollars, will you hesitate a 
moment to make this highly profitable investment that insures you all the 

Galloway WE Trust Ves water you want, just when and where you want it? P 


Says: “Just Get My 
fF A q q 0 A Price—Bed Rock, Net 
Factory.”’ 


You will be surprised by the Won- I Can and Will Sell You a Pumping Engine For Less 
derful Low Bargain Price | will = Than Your Dealer Pays in Spot Cash For Car Load Lots 
name to you in a personal letter. If 
you haven’t a Pumping Engine, you 
should have one; and you can easily 
afford a Galloway “Boss of the 
Farm.” Just write me today for 
my special offer and let me “show 





SS ee 


Galloway “<Boss-of-the-Farm” Pumping Engines 


Arnservice all over co untry, and giving perfect satisfaction— Don’t Be Fooled by the H. _P. 
ee ae = five years and said eve.ywhare with te Don’t compare this engine with the little 1 1-2 horse power engines sold 
positive understanding of 1 money back if not satished after 30 by the agents and dealers— This ie © full 1 5-4 heese power engine and is 
trial test. Th built in the lar; ranteed to develop even more than that—It will run your corn sheller, 
selling direct to the a ey yt oy A +; op cutter, cream separator, washing machine. oe stoneorany other of 

¥ the many small machines usually found on the farm. The ordinary 1 1-2 





middlemen, such as jobbers,dealers or agents. They are so sold: A aS horse power iaenane net Gr enough to run tt machines, and you 


covering the actua! cost of material and labor that goes into them - 
are simply wasti our mone them because you can just as well get 
post ans profit added, which means a saving to the buyer of pnan ply po Se these 1 § Aes Room power engines that will aot onl do “ail 
P r pumping, ‘tat run all Spee other —_ machinery Leos 


Good Water and Pienty of it Should be the Motto ber Sond for 8 Bi, ce ‘Catalo 
Boutsve, the famous milk cow, drank 200 pounds of water for & Free ry g 

(equai to two large clothes-boilersful) the day she gave 96 MR ky hk LLL, By 
ade 5 -~d you. If you want further information write for our 

pounds of milk. In every 100 pounds of milk the cow puts 8/ pounds lustrated Free Catalog which tells the whole story. We will also 

of water, and tests have proven that the flow of milk can be stimulated / send bamdsads ¢ of letters from users, filled with convincing proof 

more by getting the cow to drink copiously than by tempting her to over- | ee Me Today Sure!! 

eat. The average milk cow will take from 80 to 100 pounds of water WM. GALLOWAY THE we. (GALLO co. 

per day if she can get it, and the way to get her to drink plenty isto have 197 Galloway Station, eS! OWA 

it always before her. It is poor economy to have to drive your cows to = 

water. Colantha Fourth’s Johanna also had water within easy reach all 

the time of her record test—during which time she gave 32.86 pounds of 

butter in one week. 
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F orward Mov ements in European Agriculture 
Suggestive Lessons for American Farmers 
By Edward K. Parkinson 


+ ——= 


\ Successful Farmers’ Union. 


One of a series of articles by a special |! 


writer traveling in Europe, giving Suc- 
cessful Farming the benefit of his ob- 
servations Editor 

That the twentieth century is to see 
a new era in agriculture is evidenced on 
eve hand Our agricultural colleges 


{ irning out yearly a splendid lot of 
keen, intelligent young men who are re- 


| 





>| 


| 





one representative for every 500 members 
the county and one extra for every 
additional 1,000 members in the county. 
The names must be sent to the secretary 
of the N. F. U. twenty-one days before 
the annual general meeting. 

For the purpose of selecting members 
to serve on the General Executive Com- 
mittee and transacting any other busi- 
ness, each county in England (or amal- 
gamation of counties, or other areas hav- 
ing not less than 1,000 members with 
assent of the General Executive Com- 
mittee) form county executive commit- 
tees duly elected from the branches 
within the counties. 

The General Executive Committee 
faithfully represents the members in all 
the county branches and is under their 
control This General Executive Com- 
mittee has t!: power to make its own 
by-laws, appoint the paid officers of the 
union (the secretary alone receives a 
salary, amounting to $1,000 per annum) ; 
to pay the out-of-pocket expenses of the 
members of the General Executive Com- 
mittée (traveling, board while at the 
meeting, stamps, etc.) and also to ap- 
point the secretary. 

Before taking up the work of the 
branches let us glance at some of the 
rules governing the annual 
order to see how the work is done. This 
meeting is held in February and consists 
of duly elected delegates of the Gay 
which are members of the N. F. Each 
of such branches is entitled to a rep- 
resentatives as follows: One for each 
branch, and one extra for every 250 


jmembers. The meeting receives reports 


jof the work done by the General Exec- 


turning to their homes filled with en- 
thusiasm for their profession and eager 
to show what the land can be made to 
produce under skilled supervision, : 

There are. however, two essentials 
necessary to the entire success of farm- 
ing: one. the thorough knowledge of crop 
nroduction and live stock breeding, and 
the « t the ability to narket the same 
/ the areateat a'vantege. It is to this 
latter point the writer wishes to call 
f n This is distinctly an age of 
cooperation and solidation and if the 
i r is to hold his own successfully 
hie ust fall in line, and present a united 
front to the great market world The 
carpenters ricklayers, spinners, etc., 
have immensely improved their position 
through the medium of unions; in fact 
all over the world laboring men have 

d bevond question the truth of the 
. ¢— “In union there is strength.” 

I England. where the farmer is the 
mos onservative chap, a National 
I 2 Union has been successfully} 
‘ hed for over three years and as| 
t : rganization is n many respects 
' | me, it 1 nterest the readers | 
of Su ssful Farming to hear some- 
thing bout its purpose progress and 
ects 

[ to December of the year 1908 there 
wel many small farmers’ associations 
S tered about England, all having the 
farmers’ interests as their object, but 
none of them of sufficient strength to 
en their mandates. On December 
10 he chairman of the Lincolnshire 

representatives 


Farmers’ Union invited 
f ‘ farmers’ unions in the 
y to meet for the purpose of form- 
National Farmers’ Union. Dele- 


ne | 

gates from some twenty counties re- 

sponded and under the leadership of Mr 

Colin Campbell, a successful Lincolnshire 
the National Farmers’ Unioa 

ca into being. The watchword of the 

N. F. 1 “Defense, not Defiance.” Its 


ts are to secure government and 
other support of British agriculture, and 
) ct and further the interests o 
British farmers individually and collect- 


The methods employed are: (1) 

the promotion of united action through 
ut the country; (2) the organization of 
branches in every county: (3) the se- 
ng of representation of farmers by 


practical men in the legislative and ad- 


trative councils of the Kingdom 


‘he regulations regarding membership 
excellent Farmers’ unions, clubs 

and ke associations (consisting, ’ of ac- 
tual farmers only) to be called branches 


n join the N. F U. on paying ar 
ar il affiliation fee of one shilling (25 
ce! =) l member Affiliation fees are 
I in advance on Jan. 1 of each year, 
»t paid by March 31 such unions, 
lebarred from taking part in 
of the N. F. U. until all 
2 a pas — they are not re- 
i of their liability until duly resign- 


i | giving notice e such intention 
1 writing by October 31 each year; 
no branch is permitted to 


withdraw until all fees due to the N 
Er. 1 re paid. The affairs of the N. F 


U. are managed by a General Executive 
Co ittee (working through the county 
eX tive committees) who have control 
, » funds of the union and report 

» tl annual general meeting County 
ex tive committees elect annually mem- 
Fae | ' yn the Gs neral Executive 

( t subject to confirmation by the 
neral meeting on the basis o 








| 





utive Committee and by members of mel 
union and transacts other business 

which fourteen days’ notice has ~~ 
given to the secretaries of the different 
branches; also adopts, if approved, the 
balance sheet for the year as presented: 


it confirms the election of the General | 


Executive Committee and elects the| 
president and vice-president for the en- 
suing year from the General Executive 
Committee. A special meeting may be 
called by the General Executive Com- 
mittee at any time at the request of 
three of the county executive committees 
on seven days’ notice to the secretaries 
of the branches. 

A few rules governing the branches 
may be of interest to readers. All party 
politics and sectarian matters, except 
those bearing on agriculture, are avoided. 
The annual subscription is at the rate 
of one cent an acre on land farmed, 
maximum subscription $15. No one is 
eligible as a member unless he is carry- 
ing on the business of a farmer in 
actual practice, and farming not less 
than two acres of land The minimum 
subscription is 50 cents; no member may 
vote who is in arrears with his sub- 
scription. The business of the branches 
is managed by a Central Committee of 
twenty members, with powers to add to 
their members, six of whom form a 
quorum; in case of a tie the chairman 
to have ‘the casting vote. The Central 
Committee is elected at the annual meet- 
ing and is eligible for re-election pro- 
vided they have attended at least two- 
thirds of the meetings during the year, 
with the exception of cases of illness or 
absence from the country, of which no- 
tice must be given to the secretary 
Special meetings may be called at any 
time by the committee on seven days’ 
notice to each member. A member may 
be expelled by a three-fourths majority 
of those present at any general meeting 
The branch cannot enter into any legal 
proceeding for the benefit of a member 
unless ordered to do so by a two-thirds 
majority of a meeting of the Central 
Committee especially convened. consist ing 
of not less than twelve members Any 


meeting in| 








Quick threshing secures all 
your grain in prime condition. 
Reliable power means quick, 
thoro, profitable threshing. A 


Hart-Parr Oil Tractor 


gives the surest, steadiest 
power in the belt. Makes 
separator hum. Enables 
it to deliver biggest output of 
clean, high grade, profitable 
grain. e tractor that’s a 
money maker and a money 
saver. 


Eliminates Fire Dangers 


Operaies on cheapest kero- 
sene. No licensed engineer, 
burned out flues, melted crown 
sheets or water and fuel teams. \ 
Light in weight. Easy and saf2 to 


move. 
The Only Tractor That Oper:tes 
Perfectly in Below Zero Weather 
It's Oil Cooled—a feature that insures it 
against afreeze up. Delivers full power on 
coldest day. 

Write for Catalog 


HART-PARR COMPANY 
302 Lawler St., Charles City, Ia. 
37 


ALFALFA 


How to rw Alfalfa, how to feed it, how to har- 
vest and care for it. Full information for corn 


wy 

























































belt farmers who wish togrow this most profit- 
| able hay crop will be sent free on application. 
Also a ‘SEE of our extra choice high grade seed. 
1OWA SEED CO., Dept.Di,Des Moines, lowe 
MARVESTER with Binder Attach. 
ment cuts and throws in piles on bar- 
vester or winrow. Man and horse cute 
and shocks equal with a corn Bi 
Sold tn state. Price 620.00. Ww. H, BUXTON, of 
Johnstown, Obio, writes: “The Harvester has proven ali 
you claim for it; the Harvester saved me over $25.00 ip 
labor last year's corn cutting. I cut over 500 shocks: 
will ay bushels corn to a shock.” Testimonials 
catalo, ockes urd. | —~ of barvester. Ad 
NEW ss™ SALINA, KANSAS. 
ADMIRAL , 2*-MAN PRES 
mt SELF FEEDER 











ipa, my yy 
pringtield, Mass 


Dept. 445, - 


MINNESOT AL Bonito Linos 
time, POF sie a aasisaa ean write 


STATE CAPITOL. -__St.P PAUL, MINNESOTA 
ASKFOR HAY PRESS 


. Catalog of The Auto-Fedan Seif- 
4 Feed, Auto-Fedan Be!t Power Press, 
aoe Ay Horse Press and One 


Press. The Auto-Fedan 
Hay Presse Co., 1801 w w. 12th St... Kansas City. Me 


PATENTS S24kcici cr mote 


Books, Advice, Searches and 
Big List of Inventions Wanted FR E E 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


4 BUGGY WHEELS Tr Mans SOS 
Wheeis 























erigated Jead 








member wishing to bring any subject be- 
fore a ge neral mé veting of the branch 


must give notice to the secretary in 


REMARKABLE CROPS fists owo~. | 
$40 an acre 
road fare refunded purchasers WYOMING D SR Ty 
COMPANY, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
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before such meet- 


writing fourteen days 
ing. All expenses of the branch are 

id by the Central Committee out of 
t funds of the branch and all ac- 
comnts are passed by the Central Com- 


mittee before being paid. The checks are 
signed by two of the following: The 
chairman, the treasurer, and one mem- 
ber of the Central Committee and coun- 
tersigned by the secretary. The accounts 
are Made up to Dec. 31 each year and 

balance sheet submitted at the annual 
neeting. No member can withdraw from 
the branch without giving six months’ 
notice in writing to the secretary. All 
members are liable in proportion to their 
subscription for any losses incurred, and 
participate in any surplus that may ac- 
erue in the event of the winding up of 
the branch. 

Could any rules be more to the point? 
It can be seen at a glance what a work- 
able union the N. F. U. is. The annual 
affiliation fees of 25 cents from each 
member of every branch pay all the 
expenses of the great central branch, 
while the annual dues of the members 
of the individual branches go for the 
expenses of the branch, thus the branches 
are financially independent of the Na- 
tional Central Branch or Union, but all 
loyally contribute towards its support. 

After all, the value of any union is 
in what it accomplishes. The question 
is then, what has the N. F. U. accom- 
plished for its 15,000 members? Let us 
see. First, we will glance at the pro- 
gram of the N. F. U. and then at a 
fow of the branches. 

During the progress of the National 
Insurance bill the N. F. OU. made stren- 
uous efforts to obtain modifications of 
the act in favor of the farmer and finally 
encceeded in obtaining valuable conces- 
sions. The N. F. U. has become offi- 
cially recognized by the government to 
the extent of having its president, Mr. 
Campbell, appointed on the Department 
ommittee dealing with the sale of es- 
ates, also a member of the Executive 
Committee has been placed on the De- 
partment Committee on foot and mouth 
disease, and the Committee on Rural 
Housing. The proposal of county 
branches in regard to rural schools and 
their methods of teaching the elements 
of agriculture and domestic science is 
receiving the serious consideration of the 
Board of Education. Perhaps one of the 
most important accomplishments has 
been the securing of seventy represent- 
atives in Parliament pledged to sup 
the N. F. In addition to these things 
different committees of the government 
have been approached by the N. F. U. 
Insurance, 
railway 
jury law, in- 


on the following subjects: 
tariff reform, milk inspection, 
rates, land purchase bill, 











fectious diseases, etc. The central 
branch of the N. F. U.’*defended two 
lawsuits during the year, through its 
attorneys, for its members, winning one 
and losing the other. 

Space forbids but the mention of a 
few of the tasks accomplished by the 
county branches, for exanrple: North- 
amptonshire—town council made to abol- 
ish market dues charged for cattle and 
sheep returned from market unsold. Lo- 
eal rates, sparrow clubs, anthrax (mak- 
ing it a notifiable disease in that county) 
and railway rates taken up and pushed, 
four litigations settled by the branch. 
Surrey—sheep worrying by dogs, loss -f 
goods in transit, milk contracts, etc. 
Welshpool—A very vexatious claim was 
brought by a member for damage to a 
motor car. The committee took up the 
case and got the Car Insurance Co. to 
reduce their claim to one-half the 
amount of which the branch paid one- 
half of the reduced amount and _ the 
member sued, the bal nce. West Sussex 
—Complaint was made by members of 
the bad service on one of the branch 
lines of the L. B. & 8S. C. Railway and 
through the efforts of the branch a spe- 
cial cattle train beoweuh Chichester and 
Suites ih was run on market days. A 
sheep belo-ging to a member of _ the 
branch strayed onto a railway, and was 
run over by a passing train. The mem- 
ber claimed compensation, but the rail- 
way company repudiated liability, where- 
upon the member applied to the exee- 
utive committee for assistance. The mat- 
ter was placed in the hands of the so- 
licitor of the N. F. U., and within a 
fortnight a check from the railway com- 
pany for the full amount of the claim 
was handed to the member. The case 
just cited illustrates very clearly the 
great benefit to be derived from a strong 
union. 

To sum _ up, the National Farmers’ 
Union of England is proving itself to 
be a powerful organization and its mem- 
bership is increasing rapidly. In talking 
a the secretary of the N. F. U., Mr. 

A. May, a few weeks ago, the writer 
as given some practical illustrations of 
the worth of the union. “Suppose, for 
example,” said Mr. May, “the L. B. & Q. 
Railway insisted on giving preferential! 
rates to foreign produce in the face of 
a strong protest from the N. F. U. Two 
courses*are open to us: One to stop 
sending .all union farm produce, fertil- 
izers, milk, ete., over the offending line, 
which would involve them in a big loss. 
or to instruct our representatives in 
Parliament to foree them to lower their 
inland rate. Again, take the value of 
our free legal advice. We have been 
able to save our members thousands of 
pounds during the past thre> years. As 











an illustration: The past year a mem- 
ber purchased a portable fowl house, 
sending his check with his order, but as 
time went by he received no goods. He 
made several applications to the makers 
but got no response. In the meantime 
his check was passed through the bank, 
this being proof of receipt. Taking up 
the case on his behalf the union pressed 
for the return of the check or the im- 
mediate despatch of the fowl house. 
Eventually the case was taken to court, 
the union gaining the verdict for their 
member for the return of full amount 
with costs. This without cost to the 
member. 

Here, then, we have an example of a 
practical working union, run on business 
principles and although only three years 
old, making itself a power where the 
farmers’ interests are concerned. 

Notice please the National Farmers’ 
Union isn’t a social organization or a 
political club. It stands for the farm- 
ers’ rights. With us in the United States 
if the large citv milk dealers say to the 
farmer: “We will pay you two and a 
half cefits a quart for your milk in sum- 
mr and three cents in winter,” the 
farmer replies: “Oh, certainly, sir, cer- 
tainly! Just as you say, sir.” In Eng- 
land the members of the National Farm- 
ers’ Union snap their fingers at un- 
scrupulous dealers and say: “You'll pay 
us an honest profit or you won't get a 
drop of milk.” And the dealer knows 
the union can make good. 

Farmers’ unionism is no sentimental 
thing, but it is the great hope of the 
farming industry in the future. If farm- 
ers are to get their fair share of what 
is due them they must stand back to 
back. If they want reforms in their 
state laws, better roads, canals, etc., 
they must fight for them shoulder to 
shoulder. By themselves the farmers 
can do nothing: but united they can have 
anything that is within reason. 

¢ ¢ & 

The less you use your good manners, 
the sooner they wear out. To keep them 
fresh, give them hard usage. There is a 
very good reason why a girl keeps one 
dress for Sunday, and saves her newest 
hair ribbons for special occasions, but 
there is not the same reason for saving 
up your manners for company.—F. H. 8. 


o* ¢ ¢ 


We cannot afford to simply live in this 
world, no matter how comfortable and 
enjoyable the living may be. In addition 
to living, something must be done to dem- 
onstrate the fact that we are diligent and 
loyal stewards of the Master. For we 
must give account of our stewardship and 
the issues of life stand or fall on that 
account.—F H. &. 
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uly in the Poultry Yard 


July With the Poultry. 


Mother hens are very liable to com- 
mence laying this month and neglect their 
young ones; however, the latter should 
be of sufficient size by this time to be 
remaved from the mother and given 


jonce. Do not break them by 


larger quarters. See that they are not 


overcrowded. This is very vital. 

All natural enemies, disease, mites, ro- 
dents, etc.,.are yery active 
weather and if the 
success he must be more active and beat 
them. Many believe that after the chicks 
have become well started that the real 
active work of the season is at an end 


but this is not true. All filth and animal 
matter decay very rapidly in warm 
weather and where it is allowed about 
the chicken premises disease and trouble 
eannot be avoided. All coops and houses 
should be kept scrupulously clean. Dis- 


ease germs and mites multiply by the 
hour, therefore it is essential that all 


droppings be removed daily. All animal 
matter and filth should be buried deeply 
or burned It is best te burn all car- 


casses of birds which die of disease. Dis- 
infect every week, thus preventing lice 
from getting a footing. It will pay well 
in extra eggs and extra growth in young 
tock. It may seem like unnecessary ex- 
pense, but if mites once get a footing it 
will cost much more to get rid of them 
and they may cause great loss among the 
flock before they are under control. It 
costs less to prevent such things. Liquid 
alee ‘ _ ller applied with a spray pump is 
ve effective in keeping down the mites. 
x small houses and coops a fifty-cent 
tin puny is very good. For extensive 
pl an a larger one costing from four 
te ie lollars is excellent. 

"Many will lose heavily by gapes, unless 
precautions are made to prevent it. The 
runs shor id be sprinkled with some dis- 
infectant often and kept as clean and 
sweet as p eaible Sprinkle lime over the 
runs, and feed chopped onion-tops. Onion- 
to have not only proven effective in 
preventing this dreaded disease but have 
also shown themselves valuable as a cure. 
One must be constantly on the watch. 

Very hot, humid days are very hard on 
old stock and young alike and sap the 
very energy out of them. For this time 
Ll recommend something which I condemn 
f iny other part of the year This is, 
f food so that they may get it with 
s little work as possible. By all means 

shade and do not confine nights 


in tight, poorly ventilated houses. Feed 


much green food It is cooling. Lawn 
‘ ngs are excellent and should be fed 
el ol 8 rt If vou follow the prac- 
t h so many do, of pu ling grass 
and weeds into the runs for green food, 
pull them and throw them in, weeds and 
» that the chickens will have to 
hem off in bits Where grass is 
eut long and fed, it invariably causes 
le to | me crop-bound 

( kens will require much water these 
I s and it should be given fresh 
! nes during the day. It will not 
keep fresh very long on a hot day and 
shoul placed as nearly as possible in 
a } nd shady place 

Do not allow piles of stones, rubbish, 
br or other material on the premise3 
as they afford an excellent shelter, breed- 
ing and hiding places for rats and other 
at | enemies. Skunks and weasels just 
re n stone piles Very often weasels 
ds whole flocks in one night. 

Tur s are off on range and require 
lit attention at this time 

Prices for ducklings rapidly decline 
d ww this month and all remaining 
st 1 be sold unless the breeder wishes 


to keep them to fatten for the early fall 


during warm | 
poultry breedet wishes | 





“feeding 
for eggs.” They need a rest. Hens which 
retire with nearly empty crops when the 
others are filled, and they have had the 
same chance, are always unprofitable. If 
you have any it is best to dispose of 
them. 

This is another good month for capon- 
izing. 

If hens have an inclination to stop 
laying, do not try to keep them on by 
giving egg-producing foods. They need & 
rest and this period of low prices is a 


|good time to let them have it. The 





will do better next winter.—C. L. Grif- 


fing, Wis. 
& ¢ ¢ 


How to Fight Red Mites. 


Once in a while some important dis 
covery is made, almost by chance, in the 
working out of some other detail of a 
business. Thus one of the prominent 
poultry breeders of Maine found a good 
way to prevent red mites in his hen 
coops, and this was the way it hap 


pened : 
“I wanted to preserve the poultry 
droppings several months,” he said i 
lating his experience, “in order to use 
them most effectively on some quick- 
growing crops, so I took the advice of 
our experiment station and compos 
them .with nulverized phosphoric rock, 
which goes by the trade awe of floats. 
I used them on all the dropping boards, 
and when summer came sp kled them 
into the roosting coops to make 
cleaning easier. 

“In emer years I had to clean out 
and spray thoroughly with kerosene emul- 
sion about once in two weeks, in order 
to keep my roosting coops habitable, and 
that right on top of all the other sum- 
mer work is quite an item. But the 
year that I first used floats, I kept a 
sharp lookout for the mites, but they 
failed to appear. At first I thought Pa | 
were just a bit late in coming, 
kept on cleaning out the coops every 
week for a while. Then I got to letting 
it go two weeks, and as the season wore 
on, with the mites still absent, I let the 
droppings accumulate for a month, al- 
though took care meanwhile to keep 
plenty of floats sprinkled into them all. 
Since then I have had very little ocea- 
sion to pay any attention to mites as a 
factor in the management of the poultry 
business. 

“The reasons back of this experience 
I finally discovered to be these: Mites 
eannot hatch their eggs except with the 
assistance of some heat. The two places 
where they are most apt to find it are, 
under a setting hen and in among the 
accumulations of droppings. It is the 
animal heat in the first place and chemi- 
cal in the second, but it does the busi- 
ness either way. Now when you sprin- 
kle floats over the droppings with rea- 
sonable frequency, there is some sort of 
a chemical union that does away with 
the heating process. Consequently, the 
mite eggs just fail to hatch, or else hatch 
so slowly that their numbers are not 
formidable. 

“All parasites that multiply rapidly 
are short-lived, so when you interfere 
with the reproductive process, the adult 
generation is soon gone. ‘Therefore, I 
have found it good policy to apply the 
prevention and let the cure look out for 
itself. Incidentally, the use of floats 
helps fix the nitrogen, and so makes the 
droppings worth just that much more as 
plant food. The fact is that the poul- 
tryman who does not use floats under all 


| places where his birds go to roost, is 


Broody hens are a great nuisance as 
+} persist in oceupying the nests of 
the laying flock. They should be cured | 
if possible, but should not be treated | 


rhyl Tf + a 


do not intend to k 


old atock which vou 
p dispose of them at| 


wasting either labor or opportunity.”— 
John E. Taylor. 
& o & 

The best way to break a stubborn sit- 
ting hen is to confine her_in a large, 
airy coop for a few days. Feed lightly, 
but allow her plenty of water. 
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Pays for itself in bakings saved 


Put the Boss Oven on top of your oil, gas- 
Oline or gas stove. Put in your biscuits, 
bread, roasts and watch them through the 
glass without opening the door—without 
even stooping. You can’t realize how con- 
venient the Boss Oven is unti! you use it. 
The baking is never chilled or jarred. 
There is no more burning or “falling.” The 
giass is guaranteed not to break from heat or 
to steam up. Be sure you see the name 
“Boss” on the front. 260,000 now in use. 
Write today for free Boss Catalog and 
Recipe Book, which shows all the new styles 
and gives 16 pages of new recipes. Address 
The Huencfeld (o., 3400 Straight St. , Cincinnat? 
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time fer Brass Bands! Write 
today for our 
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te very cheap. Write for 


your name, address and what instru a | 
ou play or think oflearniag—the catalog mee } 


W. J. DYER & BRO. Dept.73, St. Paul, Ming - 


160 Acres Free 


Ten cents in silver (to covor cost of mailing) 
will bring you maps and full information re 
garding choice free homesteads in progressive 
settlement near new railroad now building 
Adjoining railroad lands selling from $15 tc 


$18 per acre. 
Waich Land Company, - Winnipeg, Canadds 


To the Tenant Farmer: 


Would you buy s&s small farm in the richest 
part of the Northwest where you can have 
neighbors, schools, ch roads, 
etc., if you could get it 
value, on the easiest kind of terms? Part o 
big farm being sold. pa 74 and plow land to 
rent. Let us tell you about it. 


& Son., St. Paul, Minn. 
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THE INDIANA VETERINARY COLLEGE 


Graduates are eligible for U.S. Bureau of Anima! Indus- 
try, U. 8. Army Veterinarians, and for successful practi- 
oners. This college teaches every branch in veterinary 
science and confers the degree of Doctor of Veterinary 
Medicine. Write for Cat. Indianapolis, Ind. 802 E- Market St . 
for sale 


500 IOWA FARM Send for 
list. Namilton & Drake, Dept. D, Winterset. la. 
GOV rooms Positions are easy to get. ny 
booklet X9065 telle how. Write —— iow 
EARL HOPKINS, Washington, 
FOR SALE ) pt a - 7 ~ yy terms. Libesal contracte 
German Investment Co., Krem, Mercer Co., North Dakota 


Reliable and pigneses® articles are purchased 
from Successful Farming advertisers. 
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STORY OF THE 


Wreck 
of the 
Titanic 


Complete Story of the Most Terrible 
Disaster at Sea ever recorded in History 








THE MONSTER $10,000,000 FLOATING PALACE, ON HER MAIDEN TRIP STRIKES A 
GIGANTIC ICEBERG AT DEAD OF NIGHT AND SINKS, CARRYING 








This Book 
Containse 


The full and authentic 
story of the scenes during 
that nightof black horror. 
The terrible experiences 
and sufferings of the sur- 
vivors. A vivid story of 
the horrible tragedy more 
interesting than the great- 
est fiction ever created. 
lilustrated with nearly 
fifty magniiicent illustra- 
tions depicting the awful 
scenes on that memorable 
night. 
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OVER 1,500 HUMAN BEIN 
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WATERY GRAVE 
9) [320 Pages 


No book that has ever been written 
or ever can be written will tear at the 
heart-strings likethis one. The stories 
of how babies were separated from 
their mothers, wives from husbands and 

arents from children are so overwhelm- 
ing as to bring tears to the hardiest. 
Eleven brides who with their husbands 
were in the zenith of happiness find 
themselves widows in a few hours. 
How husbands kissed their wives good- 
bye; fathers kissed children, and lovers 
kissed their sweethearts for the last 
time, only to stand back’and see their 
loved ones carried to safety—they them- 
selves to be engulfed in the icy waters. 


Every Man, Woman, and Child 
Will Want to Read this Book 













50 ILLUSTRATIONS 
and PHOTOGRAPHS 























READ OUR OFFER 


and Guarantee 


If you will send us one three-year subscrip- 
tion to The American Home Magazine, at 75 
cents, we will send you this fine cloth-bound 
320-page book, ‘Sinking of the Titanic,” FREE 
and POSTPAID, with a guarantee that if Te 
are not entirely satisfied, your money will be 
returned to you. 


-——FREE BOOK COUPON—4 
THE AMERICAN HOME, (F) 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Gentlemen—Find enclosed 75¢ to cover a 
three-year subscription to The American 


Home. Kindly send me, FREE and POST- 
ee the 320-page book, “Sinking of the 
nic.” 





Address wine . 
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LETTERS and COMMENTS| 


This department of Letters and Comments is for eur 
Gritics, te biea bie. None of the views 
herein expressed by our sub: 
views. We do not ask you te agree with them or with us. 
We wi!! publish as many reasonable letters as our space 
will permit. 


Discusses the Political Game. 

Elections are a hit and miss game 
and as a rule we never know what we 
are doing. One faction claims that the 
candidate is a saint. The other that 
he is a devil Platforms and promises, 
like eggs, are very easily broken. 
Pumphrey is not the only “People's 
Friend.” Charles Edward Russell in 
the World Today said, “I recall now a 
candidate for Congress who made his 
successful campaign solely upon his 
announced opposition to the lumber in- 
terests and the railroad. One half of 
his campaign fund was contributed by 
one of the monsters that he assailed 
and the rest by the other. They did not 
care what he said, but only what he 
did; and his doings, I may add, never 
gave them the slightest cause for dis- 
satisfaction with their investment in 
him He earned his campaign fund. 

We of the common people have been 
voting for parties instead of men. 
While the politicians have done much 
by their deedsto kill parties, they have 
appealed to us to save them, and we 
have neglected our duty towards our- 
selves and our country and tried the 
party-saving game again—which is 
none of our business, as we are sup- 
porting a very large and expensive 
crowd in high and low places, who are 
v 
t 














well paid for doing it, and all they have 
© do and should do. is to do their 
duty towards the country and see to it 
that every body will get a square deal, 
and the party will be perfectly safe. 
A party can only be killed by the poli- 
ticilans in the party and if they do not 
care to save it, they should be the only 


mourners at the party funeral.—S. 
R S. Dak 
+ 7 + 
Farmers Not at Fault. 
We read in nearly every paper we 


farmers pick up, of the high cost of 
livir especially what the farmer pro- 
F Boycotting .meat, eggs, butter, 
et ist to get a whack at the farmer. 
Why don't the town folks buy direct 
fror the farmers and save half. For 
instance, last fall when I sold dressed 
I eight cents 


eef to our merchant at 


a pound, which took me three years to 
} e, the merchant sold it two days 
] r eighteen. Who got the pro- 
fit lust ten days igo we received 


twelv ! one half cents a dozen for 
‘ nd 1 to take it out in trade. 
H is one-third profit Then they 

Yes eht here in town for 
t cents 1 aozen Here are two 
profit I think if those investigators 
of t high cost of living would get 
after the dealers instead of us farmers 
ther would be peace and better living 
for country nd cit folks A. 
Ohrt nd. Col 

> * = 


Concerning Consolidated Schools. 


twer two ld, the wife 

of f me nd the mother of a baby 
} r \ ? Tr ha been so 
said in favor of tl nsolidated 

1 that I feel it my dut to say 
ncement but I 

ool There are 

choo iround here, 

eir plans re much better 

j » not want to see them 


M hild is but a baby, but it 
too soon to be gravely contem- 
} ducatior 


r ne of the farthest points 


f t enter of the township (six 
vhere the consolidated school 
wou be built, as a matter of course— 


where the center school now 


The plans of this township, which is 
contemplating a consolidated school, 

e to have a bus go the rounds and 
gather up the children along the way. 
In this manner children would 
necessarily have to be ready at a very 
early hour and ride many miles, being 


some 


One year, Zc; two years, 35c; three years, We; five years, 
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the first on the wagon in the morning 
and the last off at night. We live on 
a by-road, a quarter of a mile from the 
main road, and my little boy would 
have to go out to the main road and 
wait for this bus t@ come along, in all 
kinds of weather, rain or shine, cold 
or heat. 

Standing in the cold, starting off with 
chilled feet and body, they are not in 
a fit condition to study when they do 
get to school. Then would they have 
safe teams and trustful drivers? Or 
would the driver become drunk, cause 
a runaway perhaps, swear and tell the 
children filthy stories? How do you 
know what kind of a man your children 
are entrusted to for an hour, or two, 
perhaps? 

I do not deny that from an educa- 
tional standpoint this system would be 
more advantageous to the children, but 
there are other things very serious in- 
deed to consider. Of course, those who 
live close have all the advantages and 
none of these disadvantages, and it 
would be a real benefit to these people. 

Then in addition we would have to 
keep the district schools open to accom- 
odate these little tots who would freeze 
going so far. It would not be so bad 
for older girls and boys, say from 
twelve up. 

Now will some of our readers who 
have had experience in this line please 
write, saying how they like it and how 
these difficulties were overcome? And 
will the Successful Farming print the 
best letters, both pro and con? The 
farmers will be greatly benefited by 
some real live letters.—A Country 
Mother. 

> J 
Whew! 

I consider your paper no good at all, 
for I am a farmer by practice and not 
a farmer on paper like most of your 
correspondents. I know that the same 
method of farming will not work on 
two different soils, and seldom on the 
same soil, for the seasons are not regu- 
lar and the mode of farming in a dry 
year and a wet year must be different, 
and men like myself know that the 
most to the acre is what pays. 

Now I have been farming hillside 
land and some bottom and I make my 
corn crop with seven furrows to the 
row, and hoe it twice. I never plow 
in the fall, for I want the pasture and 
I know that fall plowing is no good, 
for it will wash small trenches in the 
land if it is hillside and it is very little 
better on level land. I make corn to 
do and to spare by using this method, 
and nearly as much cotton as I and 
the boys can pick. I never use hired 
labor but do work for the other fellow 
some. 

I plant my corn in the water furrow, 
that is between the beds, and cover 
with two furrows, and when I lay by 
I bed out to the corn as deep as a mule 
ean pull a one-horse plow. I work 
small crops and use good home grown 
eed, for the Northern seed is nearly 
worthless here. I plow corn, cotton 
ind all kinds of truck deep from start 
to finish, or what we call deep, say 
four inches, and I use only the one- 
horse plow, no cultivator or harrow or 
scratcher goes in there for the culti- 
vated corn, cotton, weeds and grass all 
together. 

My little boys can hoe one to two 
acres each a day in my cotton and two 
hoeings gets it clean and laid by, and 
four plowings and my cotton is clean 
and most sure for a good crop, wet 
or dry. Now this is my way of farm- 
ing and not like some of your corre- 
spondents who farm with paper and 
pencil and never lose a drop of sweat, 
only trying to think of something to 
write. They never use their muscles 
to do labor but use brain to advise and 
beat labor. 

Now one of our agricultural college 
men came to see me last fall and he 
said to cultivate level and plow to keep 
the ground level and to plow shallow 
when corn got about knee high, and 
the farmer would always make it, and 
he rode in his buggy or sat in his office 
and wrote letters of advice. Don’t you 
think him a fraud? I do. Like all of 
his class. You know why I did not take 





your paper, for it is like him, no good. 
—Frank Guy, R. No. 1, box 81, Tex. 

Comment: There is nothing to say 
about this sort of a farmer. He is be- 
yond hope. But we do feel sorry for 
the boys under such an influence. May 
the school teacher they have be a 
power for good over their lives.—Edi- 
tor. 

> > > 
Woman Reads Political Articles. 

I am glad you are taking a hand in 
politics, for the farmers generally don’t 
read enough about how this governe- 
ment is run. The farmer is not much 
represented in our law-making body at 
Washington. He is not represented in 
making the laws of our state, and to 
think that he pays most of the bills! 
The farmers ought to read more, not 
confine themselves to their party paper, 
as neither old party has eyer done any- 
thing to lighten the burden of the 
farmer or laboring man. Taxes keep 
going up by leaps and bounds every 
year. 7 should study your able edi- 
torials and all the other political in- 
formation you can give us.—Mrs. W. M. 
Lawless, Kan. 

* * * 
Has Good Road Suggestion. 

I have read with interest the pieces 
which have come out in your paper, 
“Your tax money. Is it squandered?” 

Our county, Rowan, has a system of 
beth free labor and tax combined. For 
the last twenty years or so the far 
greater part of the mileage of roadg 
in the county have not received scarcely 
any benefit from the tax. 

A great part of the road funds have 
been spent building macadam. Nearly 
all the macadamizing has been done 
beginning at the county seat, and 
branching from there. 

If we are going to continue building 
macadam roads I suppose this is the 
best plan, that is, put it where the 
most travel is, where it will be of most 
benefit to the greatest number. In- 
stead of the old idea,-that when we got 
a rock road we would have one that 
would be good all the time and need 
no repairing, we have had another 
“think” coming to us. 

The sand-clay road is preferable ta 
the rock at all times of the year, unless 
perhaps after a thaw or long wet spell. 
Instead of spending thousands of dole 
lars to the mile for good roads, let’ 
have miles of good roads to the thou- 
sand dollars spent. Here is a plan — 
would like to see adopted: 

Have competent surveyor or civil en- 
gineer, or a company of them, survey 
all the roads of the country, making® 
any changes necessary. : 

Have a working force to do what 
grading is necessary, put in culverts} 
ditches and round up road in proper 
shape. ; 

Keep the road in repair by the “past 
trol system,” having competent men: 
employed to keep it dragged with road-} 
drag and all repairing done as needed.j 

Then, if you want to come on with? 
the macadam nothing is lost. The road 
is already located and graded. But I 
am of the opinion that if the above 
plan were operated in this couhty there 
would be but few more rock roads 
built.~—Yours for better roads. A. K. Good 
man, Rural Letter Carrier, N. CO. 

2. ¢ 
Doesn't Like War. 

“Your editorials are good, splendid, 
and the best one of allis ‘Headed to- 
wards Peace.” Guess I am a regular 
crank on that subject but I can look 
over many faults in a man who has and 
will use the power bestowed upon him, 
for disarmament and universal peace.’ 
The army and navy business with all its 
attendant crimes is by far the greatest 
graft yet on the tax-burdened people 
all over this old globe. A man who in- 
sists that it is necessary to fight it out 
in questions where honor is involved, 
either personally or nationally, is sim- 
ply a fool. Might is not always right 
and should never settle anything.—G. 
M. Foosman, Okla. 

We rejoice that the sentiment against 
war is growing in spite of the Chau- 
tauqua speeches of Capt. Hobson. 
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PLAY BALL! 


"Gee! Bob, where did you get your new Basebal! Outfit?” 
“Oh, I got it from Mr. Meredith.” 
“Meredith?” Who's he? Tell me about him" 
“Mr. Meredith is the publisher of Successfu! Farming, the greatest farm 
per in the world!” 
“Well, what’s that got to do with his giving you that fine Baseball! 
Outfit?” 
“Well, just this. | was reading a copy of Successful Farming 
the other day, and noticed Mr Meredith's ad saying that he was 
a good friend of the boys, and believed in boys playing baseball 
and he said there-was no reason why every boy who wanted a 
paseball outfit should not have one " 
“Does he give "em away?” 
“Pretty near, for all | had to do. was to take a copy of Suc- 
cessful Farming and show it to a few of my frends and tell 
them that for 50c apiece they could have Successful Farming 
fot three years, and before | knew it. | had seven subscribers 
They gave me the money and | sent itin to Mr Meredith and just as quick as 
it was possible for them to get my letter and the express company could 
bring it back I had this dandy Baseba!! Outfit 
“How long did it take you to get the subscribers? 
“Oh, that’s easy, it only took me a part of one afternoon Gee. its a cinch 
“How many pieces are there in your outfit?” 
“The bat and ball. the mask, the catcher's mit, the fielders glove. and my 
cap and belt, that makes seven” 
‘| wish | had an outfit like that.” 
“You can, if you want it. All you have to do is to write Mr. 
Meredith today for a subscription blank and copy of this 
RMF paper, show this to your friends and the rest is dead easy 
mix Tah ~ “Say, Bob, that’s great! I am going to wnte Mr 
Meredith right now before I forget it, and before any other kid in the neighborhood beats me tu this swell outfit 





What Bob did 
you can do! 


Any boy that wants one of my splendid base 
ball outfits can have one by just doing as 
Bob, or any one of the hundreds of boys who 
have already gotten their base ball outfits 
On this page you will find the description of 
each one of the seven articles included in this 
outfit, and it’s up to you to have one of these 
outfits of your own if you want it, it will only 
take you a few minutes. I would like to write 
to every boy who reads this page and tell him 
just how easy it is to get one of my outfits 
Very soon you will begin to play ball this 
spring, and then you will wish that you had a 
dandy base ball outfit like this. Write me 
today; all you have to do is to fill out the 
coupon below with your name and address, so | 
can tell you just what to do. 


E. T. MEREDITH 
Publisher Successful Farming 


*s what t 

Here’s what you ge 
Ball—Regulation size, wool fabric interior with a h . 4 

with twine, selected cream color, mule bide coven doublowiteed 
with blz¢k linen thread, each ball wrapped in tissye paper, packed one 
oo. ————— = guociiont mate al, metal 

5 sizes. —Select air dri ash— 

5 size—varnished lightly to harden surface, Bok sent me this base- 


31 inches long. Mask—Semi-electro welded, sil- 

ver luster Gnish, right size wire with long face. ball Coupon. You oo 

D L jove—Boy’s special quality spec an 

brown, felt lined throughout, edges bound with same right now; ToD ¥! 

red cloth plain sewed, patent web thumb, stra 

and button wrist. Cap—League style, flannel, Mr. E. T. Meredith, Publisher Successful 

button, brown, well lined. Catcher’s Mitt—Reg- Farming, Des Moines, lowa. Dept B 

ulation size, fits any hand, best quality leather, Dear Mr. Meredith — Will you please write me at once 

heavy padded, carefully sewed and ‘just right” and tel! me a)! about how wena cave She Bey Ee Ouvtat 
> Way 7h jos @& . 

all the way through. Tate cuts? congnins © Base al - et 

quickly and te!! me about it so I can begin et once to get 

my outfit 








THIS OFFER NOT GOOD OUTSIDE 
OF THE UNITED STATES My name i+ 


My address ir 











me 
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Letters to a ‘Country Bride 


By Annette 


Chadborne 


Symmes. 
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SOCIAL DUTIES AND PLEASURES. 

Dear Little Bride: It may seem 
inge to you that I write to you upon 
this subject, but sooner or later it may 
become a very real problem to you, as it 


before you. 

The bride, wherever she lives, is sure 
to encounter the fixed belief of the pub- 
lic that she is able to help in all the so- 
cial affairs of the place because “she has 
no children and only two to do for.” 
Therefore she can sing in the church | 
cheir, take a class in Sunday School, be 
president of the Christian Endeavor so- 
ciety, help deck the Christmas tree, solicit 
food for the Ladies’ Aid supper, be lec- 
Grange, act in the Amateur 


has to many 


turer in the 
Dramatic Club plays, and otherwise lend 
her aid wherever it is needed 

Thus it often happens that the bride, 
strugglir with new and unaccustomed 
domestic d me and responsibilities, is 
overburdened with social labors by her 
thoughtless neighbors and finds it well- 
nigh impossible to do all that is expected 
of her 

Social duties are duties only in so far 
as they do not conflict with home duties. 

social labors really interfere with 


are not duties at all 
for the purpose of re- 
There are many people 


comfort, they 
s they are 
ieving suffering. 
very prompt to dictate your 





] 
who will be 
duty to you, but do not heed them. Your 
' ‘lity is to vour home and | UP plenty = Virginia creeper; this will 
; d then. ii “ okave time,|Cover the ugly fences and outbuildings 
work for the community and will require but little yearly atten- 
" vung husbands and wives go| om once it is started. If an annual 
about so much as to neglect their work | £TOwWth is preferred, wild cucumber, sweet 
nd spend much money in fool-| P¢@8, climbing nasturtiums or morning 
tah ‘tage This is a great mis-| Slories are excellent. 
. = - verbial “rainy day” Shade the sunny and unprotected win- 
+< re te : . when they } hy tte r- dows. 
ly regret their folly. Make the kitchen comfortable by the 
~ Other » couples are at first so addition of an improvised porch. This 
mre satisfied with each other’s society} ™ay be made pergola fashion with earth 
' eh. lo not mingle in the social life | °F flagged floor, rough posts and covered 
‘ This - equally | With a profusion of vines. Or a perma- 
sooner or later they | Bent porch may be built of inexpensive | 
ty ¢ friends and tT - and made beautiful with vines. 
en have t the lace in thet the lawn has unsightly sags or rocky 
life of tl nelehhorhood. and it places, throw in a few wheelbarrows full 
\ take them them some time to regain of soil and sprinkle in climbing nastur- 
nelly ly eares will inter-|tiam seeds. When the plants begin to 
| at home just when | ®Ppear cover the ground with brush. The 
hezin to desire outside diversions, | Vimes will cover this entirely and will last 
.' . : on leave you alone until the frost comes 
“show yourself friendly” Count this in with the spring’s work 
st a li ist as you do making of garden and 
are also many couples who do| the planting of corn. It will repay many 
not agree on the social question One mes in comfort and satsfaction for the 
sv-at-home a » eniove 40 tire fan Alice M. Ashton. 
loo often such es form “tee 
following their individual in 
tions, and one goes while the othe | A Well Dressed Girl 
ns at home. Besides the TO] Being ‘il dressed is not all a question 
is, there’s grave danger " f monet More depend n the way 
‘ r that the bonds which hold them| shine ; +} - ~y — - 
, ae : , ung is worn Man on e material of 
ys - - . which it is made The slouch, girl does 
. m : nt m not lo k well dressed no r tter -} 
» often si ly to at-/.s, : - : ' By — . wae 
€ the “ead-abou while |< essmaker she patronizes, nor how much 
t-) e” ff +} rtures sa) fathe r pays for her clothes. A girl 
P Remember : > wee a i cheap ready m ide, or home-made sui’ 
all - , Tg who holds herself erect, makes an infin- 
a nom, | ely better appearance than the one 
' - . whose garments bear the name of a high- 
. aan iss tailor, but whose shoulders are 
} he | stooping and whose chest is contracted 
e Iwo girls stood talking not long ago, 
| . Th ind both wore shirtwaists. One was ex- 
] n quisitely yroidered, and of the dain- 
el home” | “est materia iginable. But it was! 
t i s the | twisted in front and pulled up in the 
oO imes | ck. There were no stays in the lace| 
ne goes On, liar, which wilted down about the wear- | 
sub- ler’s ne k n the most shiftless fas} ion. 
The other waist had cost the wearer nine- 
I 1 ing|ty-nine cents at a sale. It was pulled 
As a nera ng|tightly over her straight shoulders and 
iral| the pins which held it to the skirt were 
M I ed by the belt and did not show 
1 ( ) he girl in the cheap waist looked in- 
, . N ybors should | comparably better dressed than the other. 











“eal the good 


| exe change calls frequently, 
with 


|old custom of “spending the day” 
friends should be revived 

In many places the — dance is a 
real menace to morals, but it is about the 
only means of recreation open to young 
people. In such cases, the better class 
~ people should try to organize counter 
attractions such as neighborhood parties, 
singing schools, etc 

But any form of diversion, no matter 
how innocent, may become wrong, where 
time and money really needed for the 
serious business of life are expended 
upon if. 

The bride, if she is a clever girl, can 
do much for the community in the so- 
cial way, as long as she first “renders 
unto John the things that be John’s”— 
a comfortable home wholesome meals, 
and her loving companionship. 


* . 
“— _ <“ 
. . . 


The Country Home. 


It is possible for every country dweller 
to have a beautiful home for at least part 
of the year. The buildings may be old 
and unpainted, the grounds uneven, the 
fences unsightly. Do not be discouraged. 

Just take a few cents for the wise 
purchase of flower seeds and a day or 
two for planting. 


From the woods | or a nearby fence take 














you know that every i 
entire ero clean and wholesome. The 













With this freezer you can easily make at 
home the finest fancy frozen creams 


ices. And besides your pride in such desserts, 


t is pure, the 


TE MOUNTAIN 


ICE CREAM FREEZER 


has revolutionized ice cream making. The 

famous triple motion—can revolving while 

two beaters turn in opposite directions— 

increases the bulk and Be 

one-third—makes lighter, more velvety ice cream. 
We will send you FREE a copy of 
our splendid recipe 
Dainties. Tells 


scores of delicious ices. 


the freezing time 


rozen 
ow to prepare 
Address: 


The WHITE 
AIN 


FREEZER 
ca Y 


Dept. . 
Nashua, N. #1. 


Look for the 
on the Wrapper 














Household Extract 


will enable you to make Root- 
beer that does more than please 
the palate and quench the thirst 
It benefits the system. It is mad 

cf roots, herbs, bark and berries 
—Nature’s wonderful restorer. 


One pac 
isn't Cc! ee = A e package 


on receipt of 25c. Please 
Write for premium rae 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO, 
212 North Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Quincy, Ili 
Annualattendance 1400, 23 teac 





pies its own 8100,000 specially equi 
building. 


ice, Penma: 


year 





ars of 


examination. 


Diamond trade mark 






We will send any American over 18 
, who can read and write, 

e Ciwil Service Book, telling bow to 
qualify at home to pass any Civil Service 
During the past year over 
700 of our stadents have secured desir- 


Government positions, Write at 
once 
International Correspondence Sehools, 
Box 1134 Seranton, Pa. 
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hers. 


Students from majority of states. Occu- 


pped 


Good Positions 
jawaitour graduates. Thorough courses 
in Shorthand,Typewriting, ie a 
Actual business 
Mathematics. Write for our beautiful ‘ulue 
trated catalog and book free. 



















PATENT poosrastsreE® 


| PATENTS ** ~ 72-page treatise—sent 


Tells what to invent an« ont where to sell it 
H. &S. Mill, 


98T Mclachicn Bidg., Washington, 


Write today. 


bd. S. 
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Squibs From The 
Farm Wife’s Note Book 





To wash dishes well, 
quietly is an art acquired by few women. 

Why take care of a ten room house 
when five rooms are all that you need? 

Eliminate show and imitation. 

Don’t tire and ruin your hands by mak- 
ing a wringer of them for mops and 
cloths. Spend 75 cents for a good mop 
wringer that will fit on anything—pail, 
pan or bushel basket. It will press much 
or little moisture from your mop, as you 
choose, and will last a life time. 

This hour is mine to do with as I 
choose; to get from it pretty much what 
I will. The last one is gone; the next 
ene coming swiftly. 

It is really not so difficult to have pa- 
o- and strength and love just for one 
ay. 


shortens life. 

Love the little ones into better ways, 
instead of scolding them. 

Frequently our carelessness is more ex- 
pensive than the criticised extravagance 
of our neighbors, and even less satisfying. 
In fact, if the Number Ones take care of 
themselves, the world will get along 
pretty comfortably. 

A little ammonia in tepid water will 
soften and cleanse the skin. 

It is not the number of hours we spend 
in work but the good they accomplish 
that counts. An ounce of systematic 
work is worth numberless pounds of con- 
fusion. 

Take good care of the cream, and the 
butter will pretty nearly take care of 


itself. 
@ 8 ® 


Don’t take up boyish quarrels and 
make family fueds. It is childish and 
silly. Compel the lads to live in peace 
and see that there is peace and good 
feeling among all. We only live once and 
life is too short and sweet to lose one 
hour in bitterness.—C. FE. Davis. 

Would you rather have a bare, sun- 
burned hillside that won’t bring weeds, 
or a shady grove of young timber? There 
ia something in this forestry question for 
you. Better look about, study it, and 
care for the saplings better. A treeless 
farm is a ruined one.—C. 2. Davis. 


*@ ¢ 


Pin handkerchiefs and collars and other 
emall things to sheets before hanging out 
in cold weather and save frosted fingers. 

Heat the clothespins in the oven before 
going out and keep your fingers warm 
onger. 

Fill a hot water bottle with air when not 
in use and it will last longer. 

Grease the inside rim of a kettle and its 
eontents will not boil over. 

Keep a pair of sharp scissors in the sew- 
ing machine drnwer, and save both time 
and temper. 

Sometimes a leak in a lead pipe may be 
stopped by hammering it gently so that 
the gap will close up. 

en a veil becomes flabby roll it ona 
pasteboard and steam, letting it dry on 
the roll. 

Wear a belt of garter elastic over the 
ehirt waist but underneath the skirt to 
keep it in place. 

Cleanse a felt hat by wetting it with 
gasoline, rubbing well with white soap, 
then with a soft rag for a few minutes, 
and finish by rinsing in clear gasoline. 
This is also a good way to clean any fab- 
ric which water will spot. 

White felt may be cleaned with French 
chalk. Sprinkle it thoroughly and let it 
stay over night, then brush out with a 
aoft brush. 

&¢ + ¢ 


Flies. 

Keep the flies away from the sick, 
especially those ill with contagious dis- 
ASS. 

Kill every fly that strays into the 
room. His body is covered with disease 
germs. 


quickly and) 





Bad cooking diminishes happiness and | 











The Right of All the Way 


Railroad service and telephone 
service have no common factors— 
they cannot be compared, but pre- 
sent some striking contrasts. 


Each telephone message requires 
the right of all the way over which it 
is carried. A circuit composed of a 
pair of wires must be clear from end 
to end, for a single conversation. 


A bird’s eye view of any railroad 
track would show a procession of 
trains, one following the other, with 
intervals of safety between them. 


The railroad carries passengers in 
train loads by wholesale, in a public 
conveyance, and the service given to 
each passenger is limited by the 
necessities of the others; while the 
telephone carries messages Over wires 
devoted exclusively for the time being 
to the individual use of the subscriber 
or patron. Even a multi- millionaire 
could not afford the exclusive use of 
the railroad track between New York 


Ci ptisg Ly 
r/ ha Ly Ml 





Pra 


Lea! 


and Chicago. But the telephone 
user has the whole track and the 
right of all the way, so long as he 
desires it. 


It is an easy matter to transport 
15,000 people over a single track 
between two points in twenty-four 
hours. To transport the voices of 
15,000 people over a single two-wire 
circuit, allowing three minutes for 
each talk, would take more than 
thirty days. 


The telephone system cannot put 
On more Cars or run extra trains in 
order to carry more people. It must 
build more telephone tracks—string 
more wires. 


The wonder of telephone develop- 
ment lies in the fact that the Bell 
System is soconstructed and equipped 
that an exclusive right of all the way, 
between near-by or distant points, is 
economically used by over 24,000,000 
people every day. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Servico 








at GRINNELL, IOWA. the oldest and largest college 
west of the Mississippi. Offers exceptional opportunities 
im to all young men and women wanting a college educa- 
tion of the highest quality. 

Grinnell aims to relate colle, : work to life work. It 
makes College work essentially practical and profitable 
® inevery way. It holds to national standards of admission 
and graduation and is recognized the country over as a 
College of the highest grade. Its faculty consists of 
thoroughly train 


GRINNELL COLLEGE 


and carefully selected men and 


m women. 





pleasant and helpful. 


Grinnell offers the group system of studies; best 
preparation for professional schools; best preparation 
for technical schools; best preparation for business and 
public affairs; special provision for students who are 
not fully prepared to enter College; perfect facilities for 
physical oinng largest worl-:ng college library in the 
West; Y. M.C. A. 

If you are considering entering upon a college course, don't fail to 


and Y. W.C. A. Life in Grinnell is 


WRITE FOR CATALOG TODAY 
and full information regarding ali courses of study, estimate of expenses, list of students, faculty, etc. We 
will gladly send you our illustrated booklet showing views of the campus, buildings, etc. 
rinne!l! School of Music offers superior instruction in organ, pianoforte, singing, violin, the history of 


music and the theory of music. 


Write for fullinformation. The year 1912-13 opens September 11. 


Address the President, Dept. B, - 


J. H. T. MAIN, GRINNELL, IOWA 





The advertising pages of Successful Farming will help you to get the 


most value for your money. 
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Our Young Housekeepers 


Canning fruit and making jelly always 
mean a lot of work. I remember when 
I was a small girl it dlways seemed to 
me that my mother went to a lot of} 
fuss and unnecessary work when she 
canned fruit 

She selected the fruit so carefully— 
(threw away all spoiled and unsound} 
berries) —washed them well, then dropped 
the clean fruit into a nice rich syrup 


and cooked 


would remain whple 

Before doing all this she had carried 
the fruit jars from the cellar, washed 
them well in hot soapsuds (or rather, I 
had, for this was part of my work) put 
them on the stove in a boiler full of 
cold water and brought the water slowly 
to the boiling point—keeping it there 
unti! the fruit was ready to go into 
the jars. 

She always used new rubbers and lids. 
Rubber deteyiorates quickly and while it 


very 


earefully, 





second 











so each berry 


of 
recognized by 
Pennsylvania State Board of Exam- 
iners for Registration of Nurses. 
I have given you this information for 
the reason that poor and ambitious young 


nected with the College Physicians, 
Philad»lphia, nor are they 


the 


women, attracted by the advantages set 
forth in the free adv>-rtisements inserted 
in the newspapers all-over the country, 
with great effort travel long distances to 
attend this school, in the hope of be 
coming trained nurses; only to find after 


entering that they are giving their time 
and work to an institution which does 
not educate and equip them for the pro- 
fession of nursing. 

In the interest of these young women 
lof your locality I would ask that you 


give this statement as much publicity as 
possible. 
Respectfully yours, 
WM. 8. HIG BEE, M.D., 


President of the Pennsylvania State Board 








might be good to use the i time.) of Examiners for Registration of Nurses. 
you are running a risk by using it, and 

one can of fruit spoiled will cost as Note.—Inasmuch as we had given men- 
much as a box of new rubbers. Often-|tion of this school of nurses we allow 
times the tops may be weed several |space for the above.—Editor. 

times, but some people would rather get 

new tops each year and be sure of fruit = 

keeping When City Guests Come. 

After the jars and fruit were both With the opening of the country home 
ready she would quickly empty the boil- | te guests from the city throughout the 
ing water from one jar, fill it with the| cummer months, developes one of the 
boiling fruit and put om the rubber and | most difficult problems of the country 
the new top (which had been in hot | hostess——that of catering to foreign ap- 
water) and seal When the jars cooled petites. Too often she mistakenly imag- 
a bit she would serew the lids as tight/ines that simple fare will be unapreci- 
as possible and turn the jars on their) ated, and endeavors to reconstruct her 
s for ten or twelve hours. In thi3| table according to her idea of what her 

iy she could determine whether the/ guests have become accustomed to, and 
irs were well sealed. in so doing makes herself extra work for 

Now all this seemed like a lot of| which she has neither time nor strength. 
trouble, and maybe you feel as I did As a consequence, entertaining, either 
that it could be done in an easier man- | for pleasure or profit, becomes a burden 
ner. It ean’t and I am going to tel!l| far in excess of any advantages to be 

why—then you will know exactly | derived from it. ; 
what you are doing when you can those This is a mistake from both points of 
cherries and strawberries. | view. While the guest has a right to 
& & & — — attractive in appearance 
and satisfactory in quality and i- 
~ Warns Young Women. ty, this does not neassnneie oe tet th 

The newspapers of the smaller towns repetition of the fare to which she has 
throughout the vuntry are frequently so-| heen accustomed. Indeed the very change 
licited to insert reading advertisements | of diet might be what was sought, as a 
for the Philadelphia School for Nurses,| spur to jaded appetites. 

i at “19 (Chestnut St Philadel- The conscientious hostess can make no 

| as it poses as a beneficent) mistake in taking simplicity for the key- 

nd ible institution these advertise-| pote for table ministrations. Variety, of 
ments are inserted free of charge. course should be sought, and the table 
; The Vis tor the Pennsylvania State| and service be as dainty as possible: but 
B ird of Charities in a report states:| avoid intricately made dishes, and the 
N gz to be 1 worth reporting. Na} novelties that require much time and 
ication of lessons or instruction. urj}many condiments in their preparation. 
itor cannot mmend this institution ; Even in the matter of flowers for your 
- ' 7 ) let er Saye: I ol last places| table, be simple. Instead of sacrificing 
is stitution ler e head of those| the aristocrats of your garden, imported 

: ndemn absolutely n our printed re perhaps from some city greenhouse, give 

r 1 the city guests the dainty blossoms from 
It is advisable iat the public should | your country by-ways, and be sure they 
know tha he young women who enter| will find welcome in their eyes.—Maude 
this he is pupils are sent out after| F. S. Hymers. . 

ing lt meagre instru tion . - 2 & 

m in ny nt structors, to nurse i . 

a fae ie ste ighty cet Sunday Dinner and Supper for 
which ts returned to the schoo! | Hot Weather. 
y. They receive no bedside true- | — 

mm”, 0 ire they under the dire ti m of Se 

ed and comneten val Cream of Spinach Soup 

The Chief of the Bureau of Health in Roast Beef and Dressing 
; eek ° by we me Ph a. “a ‘ nd | Pease and Carrots Brown Potatoes 
ae dent thee t& ts ae Oe ait om toe) Parsnip Stew 

bli , : s clas €f nurses to Red Raspberries with Cream 

t! I s1i0n } following Caffee 
“UMSTA RCs nnected Oo these cases Chocolate Macaroons 
vid f ro mclusivel > my 
ir that the urses ar n properly pebderieas 
t ed to | trusted with the nob! Cold Sliced Beef 
of ng sick.” Tomatoes and Cucumber Salad 
g ites if this school are not Stuffed Eggs 
pep ilies ee 
7 fi . 4 \ 2 N, > . en A . Raspberry Float Sponge Cake 
Army 1 Navy he in d- leed Ten 
d t we Dir tory Nurs n- —Mrs. J.-H. Reisacher. 
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own 

double oar pricea filled day recei 
SECOND BICYCLES—A iimited number taken 
trade our Chicago —-t —3 will be closed out at 











$15. 00 Per Month Bey: 7s 


A GENUINE $200 41.2 BP MOTORCYCLE WITH FREE 
ENGINE AND ALL 1912 IMPROVEMENTS 


(sy 





Rider Agents Wanted to ride the Peerless Jr. 


while paying at the rate of $15.00 per month. 
Seape eetaties Cen ias $149 Sry oe ewe 
details 


Write for catalog’s tall etal 
y when fapteern y dr. Motorcycle offer. rf 
1% Co! bus Ave. Bos Mass. 


MAKE $200 A MONTH 


operating the NEW MODEL COMBINATION CAMERA 
it takes and este OST CAR six entirely difierent styles of 











pictures, includin, ARDS, 4 styles of Tintype ple 
wures, and Brooch Pictures. Requires no experience whateves. 
Everybody 


wants Fi hundred 
cat prot, THE WORLD'S BIGGEST 


MONEY-MAKER. 
out 







are doing. 
ae letters from prosperous opers 


L-LASCELLE Mgr, 627 W. 434 St... Dept. 435, New Yerk 


SALESMEN WANTED 


my ah where you can cave 
er raplvote of on h positions no 

suc’ eae 

or om as a Salesman required to get 

them. if Sa LT by te best 

Free Em: t Bureau will 


assist you tosecurea position where you a 





bt while you ore b ~~ -4 
gad testi monial letters from bun our atodents 
weg tron ¥ 00.00 to $500.00 a month and 

nearest at 


















Slip Easy Tie. 4-in-one 4-in-hand. A de- 
cided mevelty in neckties. Really four 
ties in one. Made of high grade pure silk, 12 
shades, five styles—four-in-hand, bow, | 5 ad 
made and four-in-hand, and ladies’ four 
in-hand. Beaotifal ket sample-folder con 
taining 12 sampies of silk two full length ties 
and complete instructions tree to workers. Write 
at once for _ enc all KWEAR around seller. 
THOMA . 
271 Home ae Dayton, o. 

















Write ten Peee tiuans Iltustrated Catalogue _ 7 0. 
Typewriter Emporium, 34-36 W. Lake St, Chicago, IL 
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BREATHE FOR DEAR LIFE. : 
folks, especially those who live 


Most 


out on the farm, would laugh if you 


were to tell them that they do not half 


Th 


breathe. “Breathe!” they would say, 
“how can we help breathing? We would 
die if we did not breathe.” That’s just 
it. We don’t live out half our days, juw 
because we don’t breathe as we ought to. 
Half breathe, half live. 
fad or fancy on my part. 
1 am talking about. 

For a great many years my wife was 
2 very poor breather. It used to worry 
me and I tried to help her to see how 
very important it was that she should 
get more air into her lungs. Why, every 


I know what 


time she walked out or did anything 
about the house, she would wheeze like 
everything. She did not get what air 


he did take in more than half an inch 
into her lungs. The result was a serious 
lificulty was coming on. Then we got 
right down to business and began to 
>reathe for dear life. I went at it with 
her and we got a machine to measure 
he amount of air we could take into our 
ungs. At first wife had a breathing 
‘anacity of only 160 cubie inches; but 
now after having worked at it for a few 
months, she can take in 230 cubic inches 
and her lung capacity is still increasing. 
Best of all, that old wheeziness is all 
gone. Her voice has changed from a 
weak thin, husky tone to a full, round 
‘lear note, and she can walk just about 


as far as I can, and not be out of 
yreath, either. About a week ago, just 
o see what we could do we started out 
ind walked about five miles, a good 
share of the way right up a_ steep 
mountain. We both supposed she would 


be lame as a carthorse the next day, but 
she did not feel it at all. And this too, 
in spite of the fact that just a year ago 


she was so dangerously sick that it was} 


doubtfulif she ever would be any better. 
HOW TO po IT. 

You don’t need any machine to do 
this, either. Just get right at it 
every breath you take let it go 
down to your verv shoes. Throw 
chest back, stand up straight, draw in 
the breath, not simply from the lungs, 
but from the bowels. Push the abdomen 
way out, drawing in.the air as you do 
it. Then let the air out slowly and care- 
fully. Keep at this every day. 
Hold the body as erect as 


rr sit down. 


you can, no matter what you are doing. | 
[t is wonderful what a change you can 


make in yourself. And this one little 
thing—and it it not so very little either, 
considering what it will do for one— 
will just about make your body over, no 
matter how old you are. It will cure 
nany troubles, for pure, fresh air is the 
very life of us all. 

I know we feel many times that we are 
yut on the farm all the time hard at 
vork and we get air enough; then, too, 
ve can’t stand up straight. Our backs 
are bent down over our work: and it 
seems like folly to talk about our ever 
being erect as we were in younger years. 
{ know all about it, for I have a thou- 
sand times stuck to my work till it was 
almost impossible for me to stand up 
straight. To do it made my back ache; 
but that is just the thing we should do. 
Now and then while at our work, we 
should stop and bring our bodies clear 
up straight, breathing deeply as we do 
it. Do that a few times and you will 
go back to your work rested. To grab 
the hands tightly over some girt in the 
barn high up overhead and swing the 
feet clear from the floor helps to straigh- 
ten the spine, too. Hang there a few 
minutes and see how it rests you. The 
doctors can tell you why this is. They 
know al! about the nerves getting pin- 
ched between the bones of the spine when 
they are in certain positions, but we 
don’t care about that just now. The 
thing we Want to know is how to kee 
our backs straight and our lungs in quod 
working order. 

oe ¢ 


It is a good thing to adorn the body, 
but it is far better to enrich the mind. 





e Viticelit’s Health Hints 


And this is no 


and | 
clear | 
the | 


Try | 
hard to stand up straight when you walk | 


,’ 
; ' ¢ ' 
J 
Put Edwards Steel Shingles on the most en- 
during building you have—wood, stone, brick, 
cement or sheet metal. Your Edwards roof 
will be good for another building when the 
first rots down, or is torndown. Thisis because 


Edwards “‘Reo”’ Steel Shingles 
Are “Tightcote’’ Galvanized 


Each and every shingle is dipped in molten 
zinc after it is cut out. es as well as sides 
heavily galvanized. No raw edges! No place 
forrusttostart. Water-tight—rust-proof—rot- 

roof — crack greek wap anoem: And abso- 
ely fireproo 


Make YourBulldings More Valuable 


No ordinary roof or roofing material will 
protect or preserve your buildings as will Ed- 
wards Steel Shingle Roof. Keeps them in best 
condition. Outwears four wood roofs and 
costs only two-thirds as much. 

One $60 steel shingle roof is worth four $90 
wood roofs, and there’s $300 difference in cost. 
A roof which could be shingled with Edwards 

Reo”’ Steel Shingles for $60 could be covered 
with composition tar for $50. But one Ed- 
wards Steel Shingle Roof outwears six others 
and saves $240. 


THE EDWARDS MFG. CO., 706-7 











Largest Manufacturers of Sheet Metal Building Material in the World (78) 
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Besides, fire of **Reo”’ Shingles reduce in- 


surance rates from 10 to 2 per cent. 


Anyone Can Put On Edwards 
Steel Shingles 


Come in sheets 5 to 12 feet long, 24 inches 
wide, all ready to put on. Hammer and nails 
all that is required. Anyone can doit. Can be 
applied over weod shingles, or sheathing 12 
inches apart. 


$10,000 Ironclad Bond 
Lightning Insurance 


We agree to refund the amount paid in every 
case where a roof covered with Edwards Inter- 
locking. Galvanized **Reo’’ Steel Shingles is 
destroyed by lightning. This guaranty is backed 
by our $10,000 Ironclad Bond and stands for- 
ever. Ask for Big Free Roofing Catalog No. 756 
with special low prices. Freight prepaid from 
factory. Send dimensions of your buildings and 
we will quote you cost. Write today. 


56 Lock Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 














have just 






the fouhd in the state. 





“\and grapefruit. The surveyors are at work 
you Seaby conditions in this garden spot of 
farm now and investigate at your leisure. 


you're living now. 
breezes of the gulf and living like princes 
For $1 an acre per menth, if yeu reserve it without de- 


lay, you Can secure ene of the very choicest farms in this 
celebrated district. That's only 3 1-5 cents a day 





—less than a single northern 
Climate, Soll, Water, Schools, portati Hills- 
boro County mvets al! such requirements to a remarkable 


degree, Here you will find yourself among ambitious, 
happy citizens who appreciate the joys and beauty of 
Florida’s outdoor life as well as ite financial profits. U. 
8. Government reports give Hillsboro County an annual 
Sreee of over 6680,000 per year in Grapefruit alone. 

he great variety of fruite, vegetables aad farm produce 
you can raise bere wil! astonish you. 

Transportation ThatCan’t Be BSeat—Eight railroad | 
stations already on our tract, three important railroads 
crossing it. Daily free mail delivery—life in this nelgh- 
borhood is practically asuburban proposition at country 
prices. 

Tampa's Hungry Markets at Your Door— You know this | 

rt of Florida is a great winter resort, and right in 

ampa you'll find a famous hotel that cost the city over 
63,000,000. You need never trouble to ship your fruit 
vegetables and poultry to the Northern markets, though 
if you wish to do so you'll be able to beat shi pments from 
from other districte into New York and Chicago by two 
weeks or more. 

Not One Crop Per Year But Several—as fastas one crop 
is harvested. another is planted, Then acres here go as 
far as 50 or 60 in the North. You'll want our big Free | 
Book on Florida; it's full of valuable information as to | 
which crops are most profitable, best dates for planting. | 
and average crop per acre. Send the Money-Bag Coupon | 
for it today, | 

Why Not Combine @ Fishing Trip With Your Investiga- | 
tien of the Farm We'll Set Aside for You? As asporte- | 





° ight here 
rince— new Hillsboro 
County Farms — in 
the very heart of the Florida Grapefruit Belt. We 


situated within a short drive from swiftly 
metropolis of the Florida Gulf Coast. The soil on this tract is the riche t loam 


fruit, in fact the experts declare it 


| our North Tampa tract: 













Live Like a 


righ 


on one 0. 


purchased a splendid new tract of land, ideally 


rowing Tampa, 


It is remarkably well adapted to the growing of citrus 
ual to any section in all Florida for oranges 
now-—now’s the time to get the best location. The meor 
America the better it will look to you—but reserve your 


Stop and think how living conditions in this thriving suburb of Tampa compare with the life 
Contrast the health, the comfort, the profit, the freedom! 
your family working and playing under southern skies every day in the year, drinking in the spicy 


Picture yourself and 


on the fat of the land. 


man’s Paradise, Hilisboro County is nationally famous, 
and besides giving you the vacation of a lifetime, the 
trip may change your whole future. Don’t you think 
you've earned the right to lift your nose off the grind- 
stone for a while, and point it toward the famous fishing 
grounds of smiling Florida! Florida is mighty easy to 
get to nowadays—the North Tampa tract is only about 
40 hours from New York and 44 hours from Chicago. 
The trip won't cost you much either in time or money 
Can you afford to delay your decision! 
Letters from Your Future Neighbors tell the 
story. When we send you our free Florida Book we'll 
enclose full copies, if you like, so F can get 
the benefit of their experience. hen, if you 
wish, we can give you the addresses of hundreds 
of happy purchasers, many of whom have al- 
y moved to their new North Tampa homes 
Here's one letter, unsolicited, from asettier on 






















Stemper, Fia., Jan. 6, 1912. 

I have been here now for eight months and 
am well pleased with the location—only wish 
there was more land near which | could get, for 
I can see no reason why this land is nota first- 
class investment. I have been here long 
enough to know that one can get big re- 
turns from this land if they are willing to 
work forit. I would not exchange my land 
for any I have seen. Wishing you success, 
I remain, 

Yours respectfully, 
J. W. BAKER. 

But you'll want to read the whole 
of these letters—full of 
encouragement. 








Now's your chance to give yourself and your folks a 
fresh start in life. Florida is full of ha »py, prosperous 
land-owners — many new settlers from the north _ who 
are meeting with such success they're utterly at a loes to 
know why you persist in slaving away in the crowded, | 
rent-paying north. 

Don't Jet your chance sliy past you shjs time! Send us 
TODAY (protected by our money-back guarantee) your 
remittance of $1 per acre on as many acres as you think 
you want. Or fill in and mail the attached money-bag 
coupon. It entitles you, as a reader of Successful Farm- 
ing, to one of the most recurate, interesting, up-to-date 
books on Florida ever published. 


North Tampa Land Co. 








Dept 4, 1128 Commercial National Bank Pid., Chicago 


eam NATL BANK BLOG CHICAGO... 
nd me. FREE, your most interesting 
book about FL RIDA LAND. 
Mane. 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 









































ttle frock 

strat The waist 
tation whatever. It 
eres and pleated 
Thee elsa mono 
t is pleated all around 

© walst by a beit 
itineiges 6 to 128 
re requires 21-2 yards 
teria Price 10 cents 
FROCK 64% 
| effect of thie dress ts 
odel with e 
le and with 
ne side only, a » 
» large sallor collar 


LESQUI 


eated all around and 
nt at the left side of 


itin sizes 6 to 18 years. Medium | 

nch material. Price of pattern 

GIRL’S DRESS 

s has the broad effect in both front and back | 

y the use of Gibson pleate at the shoulders | 
nd all the way to the waistiine The skirt 


kilts, but may be gathered if desired and 


nen, gingham and other wash materials can be used 
this frock 
rhe pattern 4949 is cut In sizes 4 to 12 years. Medium 
equires yards of 36 inc) material with 3-4 yard 
sntrasting goods Price of pattern 10 cents 


790 CHILDREN'S YOKE DRESS 6790 


This fre smadeto «lip on over the head and the 
e garn as new The short 
eeves are trimmed with a band of all-over em 

f which material the yoke is also constructed. | 


line entare novel es we 


kimor 
broidery 


| cashmere, challis, linen and other wash materiais. 


| S107 


| linen and the front and back are laced together with 














Chambray, madras, percale, gingham or linen may be 
employed. 

The pattern 5790 is cut in sizes 2to8 years. Medium size 
requires 2 yards of 386 inch material with 1-8 yard of | 
22 inch all-over. Price of pattern 10 cents | 


5597 LADIES’ DRESS 5597 
This simple house dress is suitable for development in 


The princess panel in front is an ornamental feature 
but it may be broken at the waistline by a belt. The 
tucks at the shoulders provide all needed fulness and the 
skirt is finished with a reversed pleat in the back. 

The pattern 6697 is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Medium size requires 6 1-8 yards of 36 inch 
material. Price of pattern 10 cents. 

8197 


NOVELTIES 
Designs for novelties. The heart is a sachet made of 





ribbon run through eyelets. The embroidery may be 
























































French and eyelet in white. The jewel bag !s also of linen 
with a buttonholed edge and French and eyelet em 
broidery. There should be an inside bag of chamois 
The pin and needle book, a convenience for travelers 
consists of carducard backs covered with embroidered 
linen apa containing leaves of flannel. Price 16 cents. 
10 441 *OR BELTS 104-41 
Three be!t designs for solid embroidery, lazy daisy 
stitch and solid and braiding which may be worked on 
woven belting, ribbon or plain linen with either cotton 
or silk th Price 10 cents. 
8214 SHIRT-W AIST DESIGN sua 
Design for a shirt waist in French and eyelet embroid- 
to rred to linen, lawn, cambric, nainsook, 
batiste or silk and embroidered as illustrated or al! solid. 
The large flowers have their edges in satin embroidery 
and are filled with seed stitches. The design is for a 
waist closing in the back, with stock collar and the 
sleeves may be long or short as preferred. Price of pat- 
tern 10 cents. 





How to Order Patterns 


Write your same and e¢dress plainly and in full. Let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want 
Enclose price of pattern, and address your order to Pattern Department, Successful ' 


Farming, Des Moines, lowe 
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Henry Kirklin, Gardener 
Continued from page 3 
duces more than one crop in a seasor, 
he uses from one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred and fifty pounds of bone- 
meal to the acre, in addition to all the 


thoroughly rotted manure which he has 
available. In the fall he prepares all 
of his beds for the operations of the 


following spring, by the intensive use of 
plenty of bone-meal and well-rotted ma- 
aure; he leaves the beds exposed during 
the winter so that the soil will freeze 
and in this manner kills a large num- 
ber of the insect pests which pass their 


dorman, stages in the earth. In addi 
tion, the freezing and thawing benefit 
the texture and mechanical conditon of 
the soil. 

This clever gardener quite often ob- 
tains three crops of strawberries from 
the same plants. The plants originally 





to special customers who are able to 
pay for produce of the highest character. 
The impressive feature about the success 
of this negro is that personally he does 
not claim any credit, 
any praise which may be forthcoming be 
given to his race rather than to himself, 
as love for his people is strong in this 
“Burbank of the South.” 
> + 
Protect the Mole. 

We frequently read of the service of 
birds and toads in protecting fruits and 
vegetables from worms and bugs, but the 
mole is seldom mentioned. The mole, 
however, should be jealously guarded and 
encouraged in his work, for he destroys 
the cutworms, wireworms and other de- 





structive pests that work below the sur- 
face of the soil. The things so hard 
to destroy, the mole from his darkened 








The Kirklin strawberry patch, covering two-thirds 


are set two feet apart in the rows which 
are four feet distant from one another. 
Towards the end of the first fruiting pe- 
riod, he culls out all the inferior plants 
and sprouts so that only the vigorous 
specimens are left. The plants are pro- 
.eeted during the winter under straw and 
manure and usually produce the largest 
and most profitable cron the second sea- 
son. At the end of the second season 
he endeavors to kill the bed back to 
the original plants, all the other plants 
being pruned out. Then he _ carefully 
vulverizes, cultivates and fertilizes his 
seed bed with plenty of bone-meal, and 
the plants will blossom the third sea- 
son and will yield a good crep. 


Business management and methodical 
systems of accounting are employed on 
this small truck-farm. The owner keeps 
strict record of the profit or less re- 
sulting from each variety of produce so 
that at the end of the year he knows 
to a penny just how his income was 
made and to what use it was put. His 
business is run on a strictly cash basis 
as in the past he has discovered to his 
sorrow that even the vegetable gardener 
eannot afford to trust the general public. 





As far as possible he endeavors to cater 
















Fourteen Clyde strawbernes grown by Henry Kirklin 


of an acre, has yielded $1600 worth of berries 
during the last four seasons. 


seeks 


and finds, and himself be- 
comes a destroyer, bat not of things 
worth while to any but himself. Protect 
the mole then as you would any good 
friend. If you have any doubt as to 
his usefulness, yon should kill one and 
examine the contents of his stomach. 
You would find that the above is true. 
Some think because the tomato plants 
or other things have died along his run, 
it is because he has destroyed them. 
‘his however is not so, the destruction 
was wrought by underground worms, 
etc. Protect the mole as well as the 
toad and the birds. 


The robin is 


place 


| 
probably the most de- 
structive bird extant, that is he requires 
the most food according to his size. It 
is stated that he eats four times his own 
weight daily; then if this food consists 
of destructive worms and insects he cer- 
tainly is worth having, although he does 
evince a sharp appetite for fruit as 
well.—R. S. M. 
* ¢ ¢ 
If some of the strawberries are likely 
to go to waste before you can eat them 
pick them and take them to town. Some- 
one will be glad to pay you for them. 














They filled a quart box. 


but desires that | 
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to raise so many “good 
things” unless— 


~_ Unless you save them. Your wife can 
“put up” many. kinds of fruit. 
isn't so easy to “‘can’’ vegetables, 
Not—if she depends 
narrow-necked, tin-topped, screw-capped 
jars, that take in only smal fruit. 
year find out the better way to “‘put up’”’ 
























But it 


on old-style, 


This 





fruit—and vegetables, too—the 


E-Z SEAL JARS 


This is the all-glass jar, with the all-glass 
to taint the fruit—no 


cap—no metal 


twisting and turning. 


no splattering. Easy to fill, easy to seal, 
easy to open and clean. 


Don't allow good 
“to go to waste. 


will keep—vegetables and fruit wil! not 
spoil in these air-tight, all-glass sanitary 





Cut out this cou- 


pon, takeit to your | 


grocer—he will 
give you one E-Z 

eal Jar— FREE. 
Be sure and write 
us for FREE Book 
of Recipes—it tells 
many things you 
should know. Get 


rocer. 


y 


No shattering, 


rden stuff or fruit 
ou may be sure i 








HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS COMPANY | 
Wheeling, W. Va. | 


1-Qt. E-Z Seal Jar 
FREE for the Coupon 


Please note—in order to secure free jar this coupon 
must be presented to your dealer before Sept. ist, 

with blank spaces properly filled out. 
me, oe C0., 


is to certify, bee at I have thie day 
Jar Pree of all cost and without 
This ts the he first coupon 


1912, 


This 

“Atlas” E-Z Seal 
any Cay on my 
Presented by 


Dart. 


any meaber of 


Name 


BY 
received one 


y family. 





Address 





TO THE DEALER:—Present this to jobber from 
whom you recieved E-Z Seal Jars. All coupons eae 
be signed by you and returned before Nov. Ist, 19 
DEALER’S CERTIFICATE. This is to certify, eee 
gave away one “Atlas” E-Z Seal Jar to the person 
whose ve. 


signature appears 


Dealer’s hame- 



















flies. Neat, clean, or- 
namental, convenie 

cheay Leste al 
season, Made of 
metal, can't spill or tip 
over; will not soil oF 
injure anything. 
Gwaranteed effective. 
by dealers or 
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The Troublesome Twins 


By Katherine Atherton Grimes 
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CHAPTER IV. “What is, and who is?” cried Billy, 
“Where in the world is Molly Sue?”’|pouncing upon her and lifting her out of 
asked Mrs. Delafield, laying down herjher nest in the straw. ‘And what in 





knitting and peering about in the shad-|the world are you doing out here? You 
owy corners of the sitting room. “I|/like to have scared us all to death.” 















thought she was in her little chair be- “I comed to see your game chickens 
side you, Don, Do you know where she|/hatch out. You said they would, to- 
went?” night—at supper, don’t you remember? 
_ Don, straining his eyes in the gather-| You said the eggs was crackin’ open. I 
ing dusk to finish his chapter, looked up|just wanted to see, and old Blizzard 
his book scolded, so I waited till she went to 
“She was here a while ago,” he said.|/sleep, and I guess I went to sleep, too.” 
“I didn’t notice when she went.” “Oh, I say!” exclaimed Archie, who 
“Maybe she got sleepy, and went off to/had been intently regarding old Bliz- 
bed,” suggested Archie. “I'll go and!zard’s disturbed movements, as, aroused 
see. by the lights, she fussed about in her 






_ He came back in a moment looking a] nest. “These things don’t look like 
ttle seared. “She isn’t there,” he cried.| chickens to me. Look at the bills they’ve 
Mr. Delafield, who had been napping got.” 










his chair, was aroused by the little} Putting Mollie Sue into his mother’s 
mmotion, and asked what was the/arms, Billy bent over and lifted the hen 
itter carefully from the nest. Dropping her| 
“The baby’s slipped off somewhere, and|back in amazement, he straightened up, 






n't find her,” replied mother, an/| and exclaimed: 
s look on her face. In spite of her “Ducks, by jingo! 















rs, Molly Sue was still “the baby” Even the excitement caused by Molly 

1 all. Sue’s escapade was forgotten in ‘this 

Billy and Don, who had been making|oyerwhelming discovery. Half a dozen 
rried search of the other rooms, | conjectures were advanced, and put aside. | 








say that the little girl was| Perhaps Uncle Oscar made a mistake and 

found anywhere in the house. | shipped the wrong eggs; but Uncle Oscar 

“(Clot é nterns quick, boys,” directed | did not keep ducks! Perhaps the case 
_pulling his slippers on his stock-|got changed in the express car; but the 
nged feet. “Maybe she’s gone out doors|tag was marked plainly with the name 




















r so ng, and lost her way back.|of Uncle Oscar’s farm. so that could not 
\rchie, you and Billy go to the barns,|pe After every possible guess had been 
nd Don and I'll look about the other) made, Molly Sue unwittingly gave a clue 

ngs Now don’t get seared, mother./t) the situation. 

She can’t be far away We'll have her “If you don’t want the duckies, Billy, 
k ina fT you can give ‘em to Mrs. Sprague. She's 
| ting a lamp, Mrs. Delafield care-|oo¢ a lot just like ’em.” 

vent through the rooms again, call- “Them twins!” shouted the boys, in a 
t s name in anxious, lo breath 
| n the windows she could} Ajthough they could not figure out just 






















is bobbing about, and hear/how those reprehensible youngsters could 
sas they ex tedly searched|/he to blame for this queer catastrophe, 
rner of the premises. |they were firmly convinced that in scome | 
t nto the ki hen she noticed | wa, they were aft the bottom of it. 
B 5 ng frantically at “Well,” said Billy, with a dangerous | 
ae (shine in his eyes, as he shouldered his 
, would follow her, little sister and started for the house, 
ng him out, Noticing|“they’s a day of reckonin’ ahead for 
og started off in an iM-lthem kids, as sure as my nat ne’ s William 
tent, | - ke way, she caught up the Tecumseh Delafield, and when it hits 
J ] = ' Deo vn the pata it’s ‘in’ to hit hard 
eG to the po nouse the puppy No twithst inding his disappointment 
ty, ena t the door he/spout the games, Billy found his interest 
1 and : ad sain, 00KINg UPlin his weit daily increasing. From find- 
into Mrs. Delafield’s face as if to se€/ing it an irksome task to keep his flock 
woetner si nderstoog Aim ‘ ; clean, well-fed and happy, the duty became 
] Oo r sear rs, seemg the light, a pleasant one. as his share of the gen- } 
I ran up, just as the ttle dog} .rous weekly returns gradually plumped | 
, joytu are All lo it his pocket-book Under mother’s | 
G him to te far | xn rienced tuition he soon learned the 
coop, and there, curled principles of. feeding and care, and his 
>» In t =f ~ in front of old Blizzard's nterest led him to supplement this with 
rything he could find on the subject 






in the books and papers at hand. Some 
of the newer methods appealing to his 
common sense, he asked permission to try 
them 

“Rook hennin’ as well’s book farmin’, ” 
contemptuously remarked Mr. Delafield; 
but, as he had never assumed much an- 
thority over the poultry, he did not pro- 
? 












fest so mtv h as usua 

Among other things Billy learned the 
economy of keeping strict account of all 
his expenses and income. As long as the 
account showed a good balance in his 
favor, he continued his methods without 















change, but when the balance went th 
other way, he began immediately ¢t 
search for the causs In this way he 





learned much about the change of feed 
the advancing season, 






made necessary by 
the necessity for coping with lice and 

1 pig-tails full of chaff,| disease at the very outset, and many 
M s Sh i r eyes|other valuable lessons that micht hay af 














Oh, B ried, “they a they | account book. 
t f t little He also kept a capacious note-book in 
which he jotted down each new bxper! 
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The Best 
Helper in 


the Home 


It keeps things 
clean and 
healthful. Borax 















in the kitchen, 
means pure, 
sanitary sinks, pots, kettles, 
bright silverware, brilliant 
glassware, spotless dishes. 
































In the laundry. When used with 
any good soap, the result is clean, 
bright colors, white linen, pure 
sweet clothes. 


It’s the Borax with the Soap 
That Does the Work 

Softens the hardest water, and in 
the milk house, means purity and 
cleanliness, 

Wherever 20 Mule-Team Pow- 
dered Borax is used, only the very 
best results will follow. Borax 
purifies as well as cleanses. 


For Real Convenience 


in the Laundry and Kitchen, try a 
package of 


20 Mule-Team Borax 
SOAP CHIPS 


There is nothing in these Chips—but pure 
Borax and pure Soap—in the proper propor- 
tions of 1 to 3—-25% Borax and ha! Soap, 
scientifically blended and Kiln Dri 


Order From Your a 









































what you need when 
you come home tired 
after a hard day’s 
work—a 


Victor 


to refresh you with 


its delightful music. 
Why not hear the Victor? 
Write us today and we'll 
send you complete catalogs 
and tell you the nearest 
Victor dealer. He will 
gladly play any Victor mu- 
sic for you, and sell you a 
Victor ($10 to $100) or Vic- 
tor-Victrola ($15 to $200) 
on easy terms if desired. 


Victor Teles Machine Co. 
224 r Sts. 
my ea 


Berliner Gramophone Ce ».. Montreal 
Canadian Distributors 
Always use 
Victor Records 
e ayed with 
ictor Needles 
—there is no 
other way to get 
the unequaled 
Victor tone 


Bees onthe Farm Gasn8® 










} . TIOOKe rj ont the 0 yt 
een overlooked withou , aid « . | willhelp you get more pleasure and more profit from 
| Bee keeping. 6 months trial subscription 2c. Book on 


Bees and Catalog of Supplies sent free 


| THEA, 1. ROOTCOMPANY, Box 2!6, Medina, Ohie 
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ment as he tried it, making accurate note 
of his successes anc failures : 

“Put ten hens that were not laying in 
a coop by themselves,” ran one entry in 
this book. “Fed a liberal ration of 
ground oats and buttermilk, with plenty 
of water. The ninth day after shutting 
them up, got one egg, the tenth day three, 
the fourteenth seven. Conclusion, feed 
given is valuable to tone up fowls, and 
force laying.” 

“Set one hen on selected, well-shaped, 
medium-sized eggs, and another on eggs 
taken just as they come.” ran another 
entry. “The first hatched eleven out of 
thirteen, the other ten. At four weeks 
old the first had nine large, thrifty 














He also kept a capacious note book 


chicks, two having been killed by acci- 
dent. The second had five good, one me- 
dium, and two small chicks, two having 
died from weakness the first week. Con- 
clusion, it pays to select eggs for hatch- 
ing.” 

“IT never did see hens do so well as 
ours have this year,” remarked Mrs. 
Delafield to the grocery-man one day, as 
his wagon stopped at the gate on its 
weekly trip from town. 

“Funny,” he replied, lifting her well- | 
filled basket, and beginning to count out | 
the eggs. “Most everybody's hens is on | 
strike just now. That's the most eggs 
I've seen this week.” 

Mr. Delafield, passing the wagon just 
then, stopped as if to speak, but after a 
moment went on without saying any- 
thing. 

“Billy.” he remarked casually, after 
supper that night, “here’s a new poultry | 
book advertised. fetter send for. it, 
hadn’t you? Might give you some new 
ideas about them hens o’ yourn.” 

(To be continued.) 


e¢ ¢ ¢ 
A Few Vegetable Dishes. 


Baked Beets—Wash young and ten- 
der beets, and be careful not to break 
the skin at any point since the juice 
should not escape; place in an earthen 
baking dish, adding a little boiling wa- 
ter. Bake until tender adding a little 
more boiling water if needed; remove 


and dress with a cream sauce. Baked or 
boiled beets are nice scalloped with new 
potatoes; place them in layers in a 
bake-dish, and pour a cream sauce over 
them and season to taste, then bake in 
the oven. 

New Potatoes with Parsley Butter.— 
Scrape and boil new potatoes in slightly 
salted water; when tender remove and 
drain. Dress with parsley butter, made 
by beating three tablespoons of butter to 
a cream, adding one-half tablespoon of 
lemon juice, one-half teaspoon of salt, a 
dash of pepper and two tablespoons of 
chopped parsley. 

Spinach with Eaq Dressing.—Wash 
spinach in several waters and_ drain. 
Place in a stew-pan and cook for twenty 
minutes then remove and drain. Make | 
a hot sauce of one tablespoon of butter. | 
one teaspoon of sugar and two table-| 
spoons of lemon juice. Chop the spinach 
fine and pour this over it, and beat until | 


light. Press the yolks of four  hard-| 
boiled eggs through a sieve and season 
with salt, pepper and a little melted 
butter, but not enough to make the egg 
stick together. Mix this well with the 
spinach and serve on thin slices of 
oast. 
oe 2 ¢ 

Fly time is more to be feared than war 

ime.— Ex. 
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On every outing: 


KODAK 


Add to the pleasure of the trip itself by taking pictures of 
the places and the people that interest you—then you will have 
the after pleasure that comes from possessing the pictures them- 
selves. 


Anybody can take and finish pictures by the Kodak system—and do it 
well, Because simpler to handle, Kodak films give better results than glass 
plates. You need no dark-room for loading the camera, or for unloading. 
Even the developing is done without a dark-room and print making is easy 
(again no dark-room) with Velox paper. If you don’t care to do your own 
developing and printing, Kodak film, being light and unbreakable, may be 
readily mailed to your dealer for finishing. 

Kodak means photography with the bother left out. It offers the simple, 
easy way'to good pictures—and it is less expensive than you think. 

r mail and Brownies (they work like Kodaks) free at 


mail. 
“EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
373 State Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















' paper for you. 
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‘N Regardless of how much money you are planning to spend 

in building or remodeling a home, a garage, a barn, or 
any other building, it will be far superior if roofed with 


KA-LOR- 
(Colored Ruberoid) 


It is the only permanently colored prepared roofing. As long as a particle of it lasts the 
color remains. KA-tor-0i) outlasts metal or shingles; it is cheaper; itis easier toapply. Tile 
and slate crack, shingles warp and decay, meta! corrodes. KA-Lor-GiD does none of these. 


RAIN-PROOF SNOW-PROOF HEAT-PROOF COLD-PROOF 
TIME-PROOF FIRE-RESISTING 
KA-tor-010 (Colored Ruberoid) is the same durable material as RU-ser-0l) with the 
added attraction of the beautiful colors: 
TERRA COTTA RED COPPER GREEN BRONZE 
RU-BER-OID roofs laid over 20 years ago are still flexible, still water-proof and 


weather-tight. Watch for the RU-ser-010 Man on the outside wrapper. He SS 
guarantees the roofing to be genuine KA-Lor -0iD or RU-BER-OID. S 
S 


We want every reader of this excellent publication to have our new book, 
“Around the World.” Write today for it and free samples of KA-Lor-0i0. 
THE STANDARD PAINT CO. 100 William St.. New York 
Branches: Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Kansas City, St. Paul, Denver. 
SS S SN IN SY 
QQ. GG  "°F>™oF'linlg a x I [ 0LnuxDL1 


Every dollar you spend with our advertisers helps us to make a better 
Please take the trouble to mention Successful Farming. 
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Baby Bye (Up-to-date) 


By Russell B. Osborn 
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Baby Bye: 

Here's a fly 

Let us swat him, you and I 
Look with me 

Don't you see, 

He's dirty as can be? 

He came from the stapte, here, 


Now he’s on the baby's ear. 
Shoo! I say, 
Go away. 


not let you stay. 
tis said 

rs his head 

on his back ¢ 

xe brings 


ae 
5 ee : 
o* *2 "mae 1O»° 
a. =e Yate 
et ( bP > es 
a * °} ” . ™ “eenar . 
» Tx » 4 
Cos" == 
/ att 
Vl aie 
C64 a a 
~~ AOS 
Other things 
Dirty on his wings 
And the mis roscope reveals, 
Fever germs upon his heels 
This we know 
To be 0. 
Little fly must go. 
Mrs. Fly, 
Baby Bye! 
Lays her eggs (I don’t knew why) 
In mnure 
I n sure 


nz in be truer 


On the meat 

That we eat 

He will sit and wipe his feet, 
Clean his toes 

Blow his nose 

Everywhere he goes 


After he has made that round 


















In the sewer next he’s found. 
Then he'll soar 

In the doer 

And clean up some more. 


In and out 

Round about 

He gets croup germs on his snout, 
And will spread 

With his head 

These germs on the bread, 

And the next place he will halt 
Will be in the closet vault. 

Last you'll see 

He will be 


Floatin= in your tea. 















































The Boys’ Magazine 


is Sannentonenty the finest 

magazine in the world for 
Semen Tach inaue te filled with 
clean, fascinating storiesand 
instructive articles, all, of 
intense interest toevery tive 
boy. Also, each issue containg 
departments devoted to the 
Boy Scouts of America, Flec- 
tricity, Mechanics, Photo- 





gc -appy mtry, Stamps 
and Coins. A pig Athletic 

| Department edi 

' 


WALTER CAMP 


is @ regular feature. This 
ment is of great vatue 
to every boy who wishes to 
excel in athietic sports. 
A new handsome cover in colorseach month, Beauti- 
fully illustiated atm 
we will send yeu 


Special Offer: * THE “Sores MAGAZINE for six 


months and acopy of the 
most practical book you 
ever read, “Fifty Ways 
for Boys to Earn Money.” 

and th lendid base- 











pocket. 
Your money will 













TION FREE. Let us send it C.0.D. to your express office, 
ANTNATIO uw D. 
runisath pale pie OY end equal te $15.00 wasted, 


MUNTER n"waten oe eee nICAGO, 1LL- 
TANGLEFOOT 
FLY PAPER 


The Sanitary, Econom- 
ical, Satisfactory 
Fly Catcher 


For Sale Everywhere 
ASK FOR TANGLEFOOT FLY PAPER 











¥ 89000 offered for certain DEAS| 











Th yuung fly hatches out SZ 
Eats and drinks and flies about, ry + 
And will run = VY, 
In sun PX i 
4] of it. 
faving lots of fun h a dangerov™ 
shouldered * 
| n 0") Oo s you see - 
2 ind in We can be 
Bringin vu n hundred kin Useful to humanity. 
some nes mo If we still 
lo the floor With a will 
By the back sereen door Swat and swat to kill, 
Then he'll sneak around and hide Comrades, brothers, sisters, al] 
When the door is opened wide, Children, grown-ups great and small 
In he comes, All must try 
H ng imbs, Swat or die, 
BR ng all his chams Good bye, little fly 
—— ee KE DD 
Hints on Preserving and Canning. Canned Gooseberries.—Stem and wash 
‘ tl freshest, most solid,|as many berries as you wish to can, put 
ripe fruit for preserving,|in a granite pan, place on back of your 
g and the making of good, clear| range, pour boiling water over them and 
Always use a porcelain or granite | let pooed seven minutes. Dip them in 
in to cook your fruit your cas which should have been ster- 

Care must be taken to use fruit with-|} ilized, sulle . lids, also, and seal tightly. | 

defects, and I always use two] Be sure to exe clude all air. 
n my cans. The great secret Canned Tomatoes.—The ripest toma- | 
t nning and preserving is} toes are best for canning; put them into} 
, Make your cans airja large pan, pour boiling water over | 
lo prevent mold, melt parafine| them to remove the skins. Put your to 

f ly forms the scum in the|matoes in a preserving kettle without 
s) r over the top of the] water, boil slowly over a moderate stove. 

rden and when the jelly| Put in jars while scalding hot and seal 
~ irafine can be re-| tightly. Be sure to fill to the brim and 
vain next year. keep in a dark closet. 

\ juarter of sugar to one Strawberry Jam.—Do not get your 
ul of fruit By following these few|.berries too ripe. To each pound of ber- 
le rules"I always ha excellent suc-| ries allow three quarters pound sugar. 

In fact I n r lose a can of fruit] Put them into preserving kettle; stir 

t is sh as if just taken| very.gently so as not to break the ber- 

\¢ ries, for a half hour. Put into air tight 

I ind a real good idea that} jars German women cut covers for 

I ® stand by the stove to/ jelly out of heavy paper one-half inch 
By cing ashes on my/| larger than the can and use white of an 

\ j f ke then set/ egg to seal the glass A little brandy | 
l, does ww it to settle or| rubbed on the paper a these exc ludes | 

wh. air and retains flavor. clia. Beeler. 


Book “How to obtain a Patent” and 
“What to Invent” sent free. Send r 
sketch for free report as to patentabill 
Patents advertised for sale at our ex- 
pense in Manufacturers, Journals. 

Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 
CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att'ys 

Established 16 Years 
901 F. Street, Washington, D. CG 


AGENTS protirs 


GUARANTEED SHOES. 
Must wear one year or new pair 
free. All styles. Fit guaran 
Quick seller. 98c profit on every 
sale. Write today for complete 
outfi ~ uanahreED's will do. 

SHOE 


8871 Barny $ Dayton, 0. 


FREE CHURN ss “aun 


1 te 10-gal capacity. yo thn oe taarenetl 
easy in from i to5 minutes. Write today sure, get one FREE 


MASON MFG.CO. Department $, CANTON, OHIO 


10,000 MEN WANTED 


For + tee fer list of posttions open 
FRANKLIN instiruTe,” Beete 58. Rochester, N. Y. 


“Titanic Disaster’ BIG $1.50 BOOK retail 


ing at 61. Agente’ price 
S0c. Sample postpaid 10c. Send quick :canvassers ing 
5 daily. NICHOLS & CO., Box T, NAPERVILLE, ILL. 


in Suc- 









































Read the advertisements 
clate Successful Farming. 
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fi Caring for the Baby. 


time to 


fmourishme -nt 


’ 





While the men are 
women do as much 
believe we are im- 
and that is the 
Successful Farm- 


eattle, why not we 
for our children? I 
proving along this line, 
chief reason that | like 


discussing the best | 
ways to feed and care for their hogs and 


ing better than any other paper. It gives | 


interests of 
papers, 
man are health- 
than his 
fact that 


more space to the 
and the home than other 

When the hogs of one 
jer and larger at a certain age 
neighbors’, that is laid to the 


they have been better fed and cared for; 
but if one man’s children are healthier 
than anothers, it is supposed to just hap- 
nen that way. 1 say, no! Every child 
is born with a God-given right to live 
and develop into a strong adult; and the 
troubles that come as they grow older 


are because of heredity or environment. 
Of course, if we 
are transmitted to our offspring, the best 
thing we can do is to try and overcome 
this tendency. Watch out for it from the 
first and have our children form such 
habits as will be least favorable to the 
development. of this particular weakness. 

If it happens to be nervousness, keep 
hem as quiet as possible; avoid any 
shock or fright and teach them self-con- 
rol. Or if it be weak lungs, let their 
jiet be rich in fats, very nourishing, and 
have them live in the open air as much 
as possible. 

The very first day of their lives is the 
begin. Do not feed the little 
me, even if it does seem hungry unless 
it is found that the mother will have no 
for it. Let it nurse the 
if there is no milk for it. 
called colostrum, 
which will satisfy the child, and cause 
its bo:vels to move before any milk is 
taken. If you commence feeding it with 
a spoon you not only run the risk of 
ruining its stomach to start with, but 
often after being fed with a spoon it re- 
fuses to take the breast. 


even 
a substance 


breast 
There is 


Keep its eyes shaded from the light 
and let it sleep. Do not allow visitors 
to waken and handle it. A well baby 


is naturally good and if nursed regularly 
and not spoiled, it will give one very 
little trouble. For the first two or three 
months nurse every two hours and after 
this increase the time between meals, un- 
til by the time it is six months old every 
three or four hours is often enough. 

If it is asleep pick it up gently and 
apply to the breast and it will nurse 
without even opening its eyes. If it is 
allowed to sleep several hours without 
feeding, when it awakes it will overload 
its stomach, and be in distress the rest 
of the day. 

Never commence rocking it to sleep, 
and it will never know anything about 
this. See that it is clean, warm 
hot and loaded down with heavy bed 
clothes) and fed, then let it alone. More 
babies are hurt by over attention than 
by neglect. 


Don’t be afraid to Jet the baby have a | 


breath of fresh air. Our babies sleep 
in a room where there is no heat, 
two windows down the full length of the 
sash, and they have been particularly 
free from colds all their lives. Of course 
they are dressed warmly and no drafts 
are allowed to blow in on them. 

And, mothers, don’t give your little 
ones soothing syrups and colic medicines 
to dull their sensibilities and ruin their 
digestive svstems. The less medicine you 
give a baby the better off it is. More 
ean be done for colic by prevention than 
by medicine. Keep its feet and hands 
warm, and feed regularly, and it won’t 
be troubled much with colic. If it should 
be, give it all the warm water it will 
drink, put warm flannel to its stomach 
and feet, cuddle it up against your shoul- 
der and it will soon be asleep.—Mrs. C 


0 ¢¢ ¢ 


Keep all receptacles for garbage care- 
fully covered and the cans cleaned or 
sprinkled with oil or lime. _—Ex. 


Keep all stable manure in vault or pit, | 


screened or sprinkled with lime, oil or 
other cheap preparations.—FEx. 

Not every fly that comes along is car- 
Trying disease germs, but many of them 
are and you can’t tell which is which. 

e no chances—swat all.—Ex. 

Either man must kill the fly or the 
fly will kill the man. Where there is no 
filth and dirt there will be no flies.— 


(not | 


with | 


women | 


have weaknesses which | 
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There never was a 
thirst that Coca-Cola 

couldn’t satisfy. 

It goes sen as an ar- 


ry spot. 
And besides this, 


Lb 











VN) satisfies to a T the call for 
something purely delicious 


and deliciously pure—and 
wholesome, 


Delicious 


Refreshing 
Thirst-Quenching 


Demand the Genuine as made by 
THE COCA-COLA CO., ATLANTA, GA. 
Our new booklet, telling of Coca-Cola 


Chattanooga, for the 
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It saves hours of time and work. 
It is pure, tasteless, harmless. 


. . 
In Canning Time 
Melted Parowax seals fruit jars, catsup 
bottles, jelly or preserve glasses abso- 
lutely air-tight, so that the contents keep 
fresh and delicious for a long time. 


Every Week in the Laundry 


About one-quarter of a cake of Parowax is shaved 
into the boiler of soiled clothes—it gently loosens the 
dirt from the fabrics, and no hard rubbing is necessary. 
White clothes come out snowy white—no yellow tinge when 
Fine table linens and 


Parowazx is used in the washing. 
~~ come out from the tub looking li 


ake sure you have some ready for wash-day. 
For sale everywhere by all reputable dealers. 
Write for free book of Mrs. Rorer’s recipes on “Canning and 


Standard Oil Company (2,2) 


Preserving.” 
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An Example. 








dies Home Journal, 

















































Puzzled. 
t ‘ancestors? ” 
of 


ire 





“Well 


yours— 





I'm 


one 











folks 
Globe. 


it that 
York 





Grateful. 











M d in, tl need laborers 
ba next town 

I ks for tLe warning, boss, I'll 

t Wasl Herald. 

* * 
Precious Attributes, 

“VW r iumonds so highly valued?” 
“| pase,” replied Mr. Growcher, 
it's because they are made of carbon, 
which is the equivalent of coal, and 
he sa time look like ice.’-—Wash- 


engton Nter. 
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Ever Meet One? 








“Willie,” said the mother sorrowfully, “That get-rich-quick man is as busy 
ornare es 4 +s . . ‘ ° SS 
other gray hair. y Yes,” replied Mr. Cumrox, “He's 
Gee!” said Willie; you must have | one of those busy bees who can’t manage S 
been a terror. Look at Grandpa.”"—Le@-|ig gather honey without incidentally | === EES 


stinging somebody.”—Washington Stae. 











Not So Difficult. A Parallel Freak. 

















“Flow did he manage to escape from! The four straight lines are perfectly 
the penitentiary? I thought it was well| parallel, but the contradictory herring 
nigh impossible.” bones disturb the ye. 

“Well he figured it out on scientific os 4 
lines. Somebody smuggled him a pair 
of trunks, and after he got out side every- | 
body thought he was running a Mara- 
thon.”—Kansas City Journal, 
an. @ 
A While for a Time. 
No Chance. A Cleveland school teacher writes that 
“Tell me honestly, is there any chance |She asked her class what was the differ- 
of your marrying me?” ence between the expressions, “a while” 
Miss Bright—“Well, there’s never been |@0d “a time.” Nobody seemed to have 
any insanity in our family, Mr. Dub- | ®®Y idea on the subject. Finally the 
bleigh.”"—Boston Transcript. light of intelligence was seen to shine 
in the eyes of one little boy, and the 
a teacher called upon him to save the in- 
H Little G tellectual honor of the class. The Fickle Barrel. 
er Little Game. “ ow. teacher!” he crie eo P . : . 
“T think she will make a fine wife. I a age Fig ‘he’s eae sae ee Here is ao excellent optical illusion. 
have been calling on her for several | while mein eave she knows he’s go Look attentively at the diagram belew, 
parr the now, and nearly always find herline ont f waa wep and notice in which direction you ap- 
as | gy ete, A ing out for a time: i ‘ | parently look into it, as though it were 
irning one of her father’s socks. hat’s one way of looking at it.— un open cask 
“That caught me, too, until I found Cleveland Plain Dealer. Sm shake the paper or apparently 
ou hat it Ww the sam sock. —Kansas : . . - 
ye move it slightly, and you will find, more 
oy Pe to; ee 7 *S | often than not, that you seem to see into 
| it in quite the opposite direction. 
How It's Done, 
I y (to clerk )—*“I should like ?. 938 
to get a pail shoes.” 
Cler “y ma’am, What size?’ 
La ‘S three.” 
( “Yes ma’a Just let me meas- @ | & 
t \ foot.” a. | 
Lad But I told you the size 
( “Yes, ma’an but -we have Wary. 
hr three size hr ‘ ‘ ‘ 
a ies Oh fs a? for | ans Prisoner—“There goes my hat. 
My, * 2 9s | Shall run after it?” “ee » 
/ - | ‘= foot Policeman Casey—"“Phwat? Run away The Shifting Brick. 
* * * and never come back again? You stand A very curious and interesting form of 
here and I'll run after your hat.”—/ optical illusion is well illustrated by 
Everybody's Magazine. what may be called “the shifting brick.” 
The central brick, drawn to show all 
—— e its edges, as though it were of glass, will 
nelt.oxiindll assume the form indicated by one or 
we I . other of the smaller bricks at its right 
“A multi-millionaire in a fashionable | and left, according to the way in which 
lrestaurant,” she said, “pointed to a line|the eyes accommodate themselves for the 
mm the menu and said to the waiter: moment to one pattern or to the othez 

“ ‘I'll have some of that, please.’ If you do not see this at first, look 

“ *l am sorry sir,’ the waiter answered, | steadily for a while at the pattern you 
‘but the band is playing that.’ "—Aansasg | desire. 





City Star. 









Poor Proxy. 

A gentleman who was once stopped by 
an old man begging replied, “Don't you 
know, my man, that fortune knicks once 
at every man’s door?” 

“Yes,” said the old man, “he knocked 
at my door once, but I was out, and ever 


A Tame Goose. 


Place the edge of a card on the dotted 
line, look down upon it in a good light, 


since then he has sent his daughter.” and, as you drop your face till it almost 
“His daughter?” replied the gentleman | touches the card, you will see the goose 
“What do you mean?’ move toward the sugar in the little 








“Why, Miss Fortune.”—Flashlight. maiden’s hand. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Do You Want TheseDishes? 


You may have them 


I wish I could describe in words, this beautiful thirty-one piece Dinner Set. 
There isn’t a home, in this land of oars, in which it would be out of place, 
and no housewife will fail to appreciate this eet of cishes, when she once 
sees them arrayed on her dining-room table. The dainty tints and deli- 
cate colorings which are intermingled in the violet whicd ts in the 
center of each piece cannot help but please the most f: The rich- 
ners end the daintiness of the gold borders, harmonize perfectly with the 
shadings and colcrings of the leaves and flowers. You must remember 
too, that the designes are burned into pure white ware and in this way 
only, can this exquisite effect be produced. Each and every piece is just 
as represented and I know you will appreciate it. 


Never Too Many Dishes 
There is never a time when one hears ® woman complain that she hag too 
many dishes. Dishes are always wanted and always necessary tha 
even if you have a set of dishes that is no reason why you should not 
want this beautiful thirty-one piece Dinner Set. 
If you want these dishes, and will do your best to get 
them on my “Easy for you plan” sign coupon and mail to 


me today. 
i Know You Will Be Pleased 


Now I've made an agreement with the pottery that makes these 
beautiful dishes and | can get them cheaper by buying them 
in big quantities and buying them direct You see no middleman 
gets the profit, In this way, | amabie to make you an offer which will 
astonish you. You will wonder how I can doit and when you bave this 
Dinner Set in your home—and you get them all without paying me any 
of your money—you are going to be mighty well pleased. 

Now, these dishes come direct from the pottery f. 0. b. to you. I'd like 
te be some place near you when you open the box and take out the 
dishes, one by one and see you shake off the excelsior in which they are 

cked—-My! I can almost hear you say, Aren't they Beauties! And 
ben your neighbors will want te see them and | expect they wii! be anx- 
ious for aset like yours—but, if you want this beautiful set of dishes, clip 
the coupon below and read “My for you Pian.” I will send you ten 
Exquisite Season Postcards, no two alike, every ore worth framing. and 
they are each and a! printed on Leavy stock in many beautiful colors. 
Some of them are embossed and some imported cards a : 
@ more up-to-date set of Postcards anywhere. want you to loo 
illustration of the needle case—this isn't nearly ‘life size’ but it w 
to show something of what it is. Now in this needie case, there are 115 
needies—100 of them are sewing needles, five different sizes—al! Dix and 
Rand celebrated Brand of Sharp's needies—these are big-eyed, sharp 
pointed, first-class, sewing needies. Now, note the other 16 needles, you 
will Gnd here are needies for about every purpose. Almost every woman 


Read how easy 


needs needies and how much do they genefally cost a package! You know: 
go I'll not oat a 


The Best and Easiest Way to Get a Set of 
Dishes—“My Easy for You Pian” 


Bverybody needs needles, and 
t ~ enough Season 
every one who is 
interested at all in farming, 
read SUCCESSFUL 
Don't you begin to 
it will be—I'll send 
needies and a pack- 

age of cards right away. 
really want the dishes—and 
you surely do—when the cards 
and needies come, you can show 
each one of your friends your 
copy of SUCC FUL FARMING 


they will subscribe through you 
I will send them each a set of 
ecards like yours and a set of 
ours and SUCCESS. 
NG for three years 
for only 50c, Isn‘t that a bargain! 
You can’t help but get sub 
— — ecribers with such a great offer 
to them can you! u only peed to get 10 three-year su becribers on this 
“easy for you plan” and the dishes will be shipped to you at once. I will 
also give @ prize to each person who sends in two of these subscribers 
week from the date th ® first se eeJdies and cards, 
-<eee2 


- 
’ 
E. T. Meredith, Pub.; Successtal Farm '23, 
: I want to earn this set of dishes on yo: Easy for you plan.*’ 
les, also set of 10 postcards anc 1e at the prize you wive to th 
send in their first two subscrivtions within I pe » to do my best 


My rameis — 


My aidrees is 


7-1 Enclosed find 4c t« 
‘his offer not good or 


on 115 needles and 10 postcards 
or west of Kockhy Mountains 
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“C.H-U-M” is his name, and we are going to send 
him and his complete outfit as it looks in the picture below 
free to you or some other boy or girl Pony, Harness, Buggy, Saddle, Bridle, all sent free, to your door, all charges 


paid. Send us your name today if you want “Chum.” 





HERE ARE THE NAMES OF OUR 58 LUCKY PONY WINNERS 


‘Ron,” John B. Corn, Jr., Pulaski Co., Ark. , « * Geo. Cooper, Stearns Co., Minn. . “Pour,” Alfred Hokenstad, Dane Co., Wis. 

Sr. Nick,’ Marcella Conley, Chicaksaw Co., Ia, 22. “So "E lmer — sense © 0., la. 2. * RASTUS, " Herbert Hill, Clay Co., Minn. 
“Tom,” Helen Herrmann, Cuming Co., Nebr. ,* Kans. 43. “ BILLiEg," * Hazel MeMartin, Kingsbury Co., 8. D. 
“” DANDY, ace Burrows, Wright Co., Minn. 24. % Weshineton co o., Minn, 4. “ Dersy,” A. Fitzsimmons, Clayton Co. . la. 
“Duke,” ) thy Lee Eagle, Jackson Co., Mo. » “d ‘Bernice e Harvey. Union Co.,’Ia. 45. ‘ GINGER,” Chas. Foster, Randolph Co., Mo. 
‘““Drxie,” Walter McLaren, Moody Co., 8. D _ = Rena Poy t. Lawrence Co., N. ¥. “Hero,” 

“SPoTTYy,” Mildred Etter, Watonwan Co., Min=. 27. “ "FP. and Vera Brown, Dakota Co., Nebr. . “BUSTER. 
“Trixie,” Frank Harris, ‘Yellowstone Co., Mont. 28. «Mise ner,” O. Himle, Chippewa Co., Minn. b — Cc 0. Minn. 
“Mac,” Ruth Mead, Saline Co., Mo. 29. “ SPARKLE," * Eloise Savage, Codington bo . WEL, . ‘o., Nebr. 
“Tony,” Maurice Himle, ( *hippewa Co., Minn. 30. “Neb,” J. and R. Kbdbelin, Yellowstone Co.,Mont. “ GENERAL,” G. and P. estou Yellow ‘Medicine 
. “Bonnie,” Amyle Kafer, Carroll Co., Ia. 31. “Prince,” Norris Nupson, Fillmore Co., Minn. Co  & 
. “Parra,” M. and M. Parker, Knox Co., Til. 32. “ EMPRESS,” A. and O. ‘night, Chickasaw Co., Ia. » “Bess.” Kossuth Co., Ia. 
“Jerry,” Cleta Johnson, Douglas Co., Kans 33. “ BROWNIE, ” Twylah Hart, Shelby Co., Geto. 2. “ Happy,” Se Parker »y Co., Mont. 
“Don,” Oliver E. Olson, "Koochie rhing Co., Mian. 34. “ * Bertram eet Stark Co., Ill . “Perper,” M Herschieb, Dodge’ Co. 
“Bineo,” Jeanette Lansing, Knox Co., Nebr. 36. “* Bz, * Edwin Kobenstein, Goodhue Co., Minn. . “JBAN,” John H ae. Smith Tenn. 
“Krvo,” Vic. J. Breitbach, Dubuque Co., Ia. “FP pisey MeMahon, Cavalier Co., N. D. . “SPorTSMAN,” H. . Pierce, Waushara Co., Wis. 
“ PVANGELING,” Gladys Houx, Saline Co., } a. @ I rd ta Hainline, Adair Co., Ia. b “ CHEYENNE,” M Aisaliott Winnebago Co., Ia. 
“ QUEENIE 5. J. Malicek, Redwood Co., = e .”” Margaret Roth, Rice Co., Minn. These two ponies were given away 
*‘CapTatn,” Ida O'Keefe, Mountrail Co., N. I 9. “Lapp,” Robbie Notten, ¢ *hickasaw C ‘o., Ta. . “Scorrr,” June 24th. We will tell you who 
tounge,” Clarence F. Busick, Adams Co., Ind. . “ JOE,’ Harcid Palmer, Oswego Co., N. Y. . “Mtpeer,” fron them just as soon as we hear 
rom you. 


“CHUM” You’d Be Proud of Chum 


I { ’ 
ere S Lanne is a rn, Sed Poay, three 
: years old, 42 inches high, and weighs 
And His Dandy Outfit ’ about 320 pounds. We selected him af 
the famous Heyl Pony Farm, at Wash- 
ington, Illinois, where we had over 100 
ponies to choose from. In lots of these 
towns where we have sent ponies free, 
our Lucky Pony Winners are the only 
children who own a real Shetland 4 in their 
_™ , ' town. Think how proud yoy would be driving 
4 —' “Chum” to school, and to the post office, and to 
| | # church, and everywhere. You would be just the 
Z en ees a* happiest child alive if “Chum” were yours. 


Didn't you ever notice what good times children 


mt Le iin have who own ponies, and how pretty these cute 
aI, “4 » little fellows look trotting up the road? Every- 
a . iF | — ee ay body runs to the door and stops to look at a 
Shetland Pony going by. Can you think of any- 
' thing you would like to own better than “*Chum?” 
Read this page through carefully and then send 
us your hame and address at once. 











Don’t Let Anyone Persuade You 
That You Cannot Win “Chum” 


Probably some folks will tell you that we won't 
ve you “Chum,” just like people told these other 
boys and girls and if you believe these people you'll 
never be one of our Lucky Pony Winners 
ey eH Pee 
ie oUuel ‘ ys ¥ e e 

uu send us your name and address right away we will at once pn you a ss oss ny, gare of the Farmer's Wife, 
votes free toward winning “Chum.” See what a fine start these votes Ww one of the yest iblishing Companies in the 
give you, and if you foll W our directionyand do as these 58 other boys and United States and that of course we could afford to 
girls did, you will have just as good a chance to get “Chum” as they give away so Many ponies and outfits to boys and giris 
had to get their ponies, and none of our Lucky Pony Winners nor to advertise our paper. So these 58 awe and girls 
their brothers or sisters can .cet “Chum.” But you have a ont us A na0e8 sad atdre ~— end woe —_ 
chance to get him if you send us your name and address ber Ray want hy w poms wc - Ay . 
today. we ys and girls who write us quickest are Just ag soon as wé Wouldn't you rather be one of our Lucky Pony Win- 
ally the luckiest in winning our ponies. Cut hear from you we will ners and licve that we give away ponies? If we 
upon good for 1,000 free votes, send you the coupon good didn’t give away ponies free the editor of this paper 
our name and address on it, paste for 1,000 free votes, enter your wou! us print this advertisement. But you 
& postal card or put in an know Ay -y vet op over. so you must send us your 

aon ain” te name in the contest, and tell how aed ee 

and mall it te us to take care of Shetland Ponies and name and 
feed them. And we have a surprise for 
you which will double your chances of getting 
one of our Shetland Ponies free. The work we 
require you to do to become a registered contestant 
for “Chum,” is something that pretty near any boy or 
girl who could drive a pony can do, and we promise every 
contestant a fine prize of his or her own se lection. 


‘Chum is the pony’s name and 
Your Best Chum ; he’s the best chum you or any 
»y or girl could ever have. ‘Chum "’ is not like your other 
3 He's always around when you want to play with him. 
will te in to know you and come a-running when you call 
He's never too tired for a canter in the saddle or 
rnessed up to his nobby pony wagon which we also 

and he will carry you and all your boy and 

t about as fast as you would want to go 


_ THE FARMERS WIFE 


300 Webb Bidg., ST. PAUL, MINN. 




















